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HAT WILL HELP MAKE COTTON A CASH CROP 


‘Feeding, Breeding, Weeding,’ Page 3 
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HUDSON 


BENDIX 
4-wheel Brakes 


Extra Large 
Balloon Tires 


New Verrical 
Radiator Shutters 


Instrument Panel 
with: Motometer,Gas 
Gauge, Speedometer, 

Oil Gauge, and 

Ammeter. 


Wide 
Heavily Crowned 
Fenders 


Steel Core, Hard Rub- 
ber Steering Wheel. 
Horn, light and 
throttle controls on 
the wheel 


And many other 
FEATURES 
including— 

The Worlds Famous 
SUPER-SLX 
MOTOR 
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and You Can Prove It— 
Altogether or Part by Part 


The New Essex Super-Six is a delight to the eye—in 
lines, fine exterior appointment and careful finish. 
Inside, you receive an immediate impression of luxuri- 


ous quality enhanced by every detail. 


The high-backed, form-fitting seats are richly uphol- 
stered. Sitting behind the new slender black steering 
wheel you look out over the shining beauty of cowl, 
hood, saddle-type lamps, heavy arching fenders, to 
the winged figure that expresses the spirit and fleetness 
under your hand. And before you is the handsome 
grouping of dials and meters upon the new ebony in- 
strument board. Starter and electro-lock are here, too. 


Bendix four-wheel brakes give positive stopping action 
and a sense of greater security. All doors are weather- 
stripped. The body is of silenced construction. And, 
withal—you have the famous Essex chassis, powered 
with the Super-Six, high-compression, high-efficiency 
motor that turns waste heat to power, giving brilliant, 
sustained performance never before known in this field. 


To see, to examine, to ride in the New Essex Super- 
Six can bring only one conclusion—it is the World's 


Greatest Value—altogether or part by part. 


SEDAN (4-door) *795; COUPE *745 (Rumble Seat $30 extra) 


COACH %735 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


Buyers can pay for cars out of income at lowest available 


charge for interest, handling and insurance 
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| SEE BY THE ADS 





] SEE just 


paper is about cows. It looks as 
the editor has just about gone cow crazy 
What’s the matter? i 


about all the pieces in this 


Has he got a big 


1S 


fambly of girls or is 





he just writin’ 
for them as has? 
T see one fellow in 


his piece wants 
know which are th 
profitable cows. Why 
don’t he go _ milk 


a few and find out? 


+} 
the 


I see a piece in this 
paper about share- 
croppin’ with cows 
Whoever heard of a 
thing like that? Just 
imagine a fellow comin’ up just as you 
set down to the table and want to talk 


BILL CASPEB 


about makin’ a crop and somethin’ like 
this goes on. “I wanted to see about 
makin’ a crop with you,” says he. “What 


you want to grow principally?” you asks 
polite like. “Milk and butter and a few 
calves,” says he. “How in tarnation you 
plant for a crop like that?” says you. 
“Get 8 or ten cows, a shed or so, some 
feed patches, and things like that,” he 
And it goes on like that until first 
thing you know we'll all be mixed up in 
this business and regular men folks will 
be milkin’ cows. Now won't that be a 
purty come-off ? 


says. 


I see another piece says you've got to 
have a good barn for this business. What 
for? I thought everybody knowed how 
to make a hay stack. It looks like a shed 
to milk under when it’s rainin’ with a 


would be about ‘all anybody could need 
But I'll read his piece and see what |! 
got to say about it. 


Here’s the best one yet. / see a picc 
tm this paper where a fellow says the 
work is regular. That’s just it. The work 
is so blamed regular don’t nobody want 
it. More’n that it comes on Sundays too 
just like any other day of the week. May- 
be the editor better try readin’ the Bible 
through like he asks the rest of us to do 
and see what it’s got to say about this 
business of workin’ on Sundays. Then 
maybe he wouldn’t be so anxious to get 
us all into this cow milkin’ business. 


But I see he goes on and says the pay 
is regular too. Well, that’s different 
reckon I'll have to look into this thing 
They might be something to it after all. 


I see a lot of interestin’ ads in this pa 
per but I reckon I better not write more 
about them just now. Be sure you read 
them through before you put the paper 
down. As a general thing they're the 
first thing I read when I pick the paper 
up. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER 





DAIRYMEN ARE ORGANIZING 


HE following diagram by the Unite! 

States Department of Agricultur- 
shows for the leading dairy states the e 
timated membership of associations m 
keting dairy products :— 
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_“Feeding, Breeding, Weeding” 


The Three Biggest Things in Dairying, Says John A. Arey 


things in dairying,” said Mr. Arey sententiously, 

right off the bat. “Add organized marketing and 
we have pretty nearly all there is to dairying with the 
right kind of management by the right kind of man. 
You will notice that I put feed- 
ing first. 


* FPtines in breeding, and weeding are the biggest 


I. Feeding is First 


= Y REASON for this is it 
M gives quickest returns and 
greater aggregate returns 
for the state. It applies to the 
300,000 cows milked today, tomor- 
row, and every day in the year. 
Praduction can be doubled by good 
feed and good feeding. It is the 
feed problem that has held back dairying, and the 
biggest need today is home-grown feed—more feed and 
better feed, especially roughage such as pasturage, hay, 
and silage. The cows of the South are badly underfed 
on roughage and every dairy farmer should produce a 
surplus of roughage and safeguard himself against 
drouth. Feed all the hay a cow will eat and then add 
the mixed grains to supply the needs of her production 
and weight. 

“Our most successful dairy farmers produce all their 
roughage needs and part of their concentrates. Here 
are the amounts of feeds an average cow needs for one 
year :— 

15 bushels of corn, 

10 bushels of oats (or 6 bushels of 
1% tons of legume hay, 

3 tons of silage or roots. 

“These feeds with two acres of good pasture per cow 
and 500 pounds of cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of 
wheat bran added will supply all the feed that need be 
purchased and will supply all that is necessary to make 
with home-grown feed a balanced ration that will feed 
an average cow for one year. If neither silage nor 
roots are available, then increase the legume hay to at 
least two tons per cow. At the Swannanoa Test Farm 
we find that 22 tons of mangels and a heavy tonnage of 
turnips can be produced. Both will take the place of 
silage and both roots and silage can be grown on the 
same farm. 

“Taking the state as a whole, soybean hay, corn for 
grain and silage, and oats (or barley) for grain can all 
be produced and must be for best results. Of course, 
there must be pastures. They are badly needed right 
now.” 


“Then you consider home-grown feed an essential to 
profitable dairying?” 

“Absolutely yes—feed and more 
feed. Of course, the dairymen on 
small farms near cities and towns 
can get by without home-grown 
feed so long as the production is 
below normal consumption of milk 
and other dairy products. North 
Carolina consumes only 22 gallons 
of milk per capita against 55 3-10 
gallons for the United States.” 


“How about the butter supply 
for the state?” 





J. A. AREY 


barley), 


“Figuring on the basis of aver- 
age consumption of butter in the 
United States, we are short around 
24,800,000 pounds annually. There’s 
Plenty of room for expansion be- 
fore we supply the needs of our 
Own states. There is also a good 
market south and north of us. But 
we are not producing the feed. 
Home-grown feeds make possible 


larger herds and better management, _ pected to do. 


cow testing association. 








> HAT are the most important dairying 
needs in the South?” was asked John A. 
Arey, the loved and trusted leader of the 
dairy extension forces of the North Carolina 
College of Agriculture. And here is Arey’s an- 
swer in three words:— 
Feeding, 
Breeding, 
Weeding. 
In the following article we are giving in italics 
the questions asked Mr. Arey, followed by Mr. 
Arey’s answers in his own words. 








which are essential to high quality in both butter and 
cream. The South has been a dumping ground for 
poor butter. 


“It is expensive to collect cream from three to five 
cows per farm and there is no profit from 10 cows if 
they are fed only enough roughage for five cows. 

“The average man who starts in the dairy: business 
does not get ready to either house or feed his cows, and 
more often than otherwise he has had no experience 
and knows almost nothing about the business. The in- 
come at first is so small that he loses interest, becomes 
discouraged and quits—drops out before he has had 
time to learn the business. Dairying is not an experi- 
ment. The richest agricultural sections are those with 
the greatest number of cows. 


“Not long ago a representative of a creamery organi- 
zation visited a certain county, intending to establish a 
condensery. After visiting many farms he left, saying: 
‘I don’t see any hay or barns to put it in. How are you 
going to feed cows without hay? You are not ready. 
Goodbye.’ ” 

“What is a good home-grown dairy ration?” 


“One that fills the bill and can be fully home-grown 
in every cotton county is made up of 400 pounds of 
crushed corn, 200 pounds crushed oats, and 200 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, plus all the soybean hay the cows 
will eat and all the silage or pasturage or both that 
they can consume. You can’t buy yourself rich in the 
dairy business. It must be home-grown for biggest, 
success. Many of our best and most prosperous dairy- 
men produce their own cottonseed meal, exchanging 
seed for meal to their advantage. This is true of sev- 
eral of The Progressive Farmer Master Farmers.” 









THESE COWS HAVE CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY 


Cows from the herd of H. B. Hunter, Route 2, Charlotte, N. C., that led the Mecklenburg-Catawba 
Architecturally speaking, they are built for work of the kind cows are ex- 
The descendants of these cows will be leaders, too. 








II. Breeding 


™ OME dairy authorities differ from you slightly in 
that they put breeding ahead of feeding as the ele- 


” 


ment of supreme importance to profit from cows. 

“Yes, and their advice fits sections where feeding 
problems have been solved and herds are established. 
But no matter how well bred a cow may be, production 
depends on feed. Breeding will not take you anywhere 
without feeding. Feed is the yardstick by which we 
measure breeding. With well bred animals we can get 
results at once and we can double the production of the 
other kinds—scrubs and low grades—by good feed 
properly fed, but it takes some time to build up a quality 
herd. If we are not going to grow feed, then there is 
no need of purebred bulls or purebred cows. We are 
doomed to failure before we start, if we haven't the feed. 

“There is very great need of more quality sires—sires 
of proved ancestry. These cannot be found without 
testing and their quality is not proved until the next 
generation is tested. 

“Last year we sent to the butcher 325 unprofitable 
cows out of 3,033 in our six herd improvement asso- 
ciations. 

“The records of one herd in the Piedmont Associa- 
tion, composed of 22 cows, show that the 11 best cows 
in the herd produced $595.52 more income than the 11 
poorest cows—and they did this with an increased 
feed cost of only $72.94. In other words, by spending 
$72.94 extra for feed on his 11 best cows, they paid him 
$595.52 more than he got from 11 poorer cows. 


“The following table made up from records of cows 
in the Piedmont Association shows the relation of pro- 
duction to income over cost of feed :— 


Number of Average Butter- Average Income Above 


Cows fat Production Feed Cost Feed Cost 
11 173.7 $140.21 $210.98 
36 227.7 145.23 280.84 
66 275.0 154.65 359.92 
56 322.4 159.39 454.70 
53 3728 170.79 553.97 
18 425.7 174.19 675.11 


“The above data show that as average butterfat 
production was increased from 173.7 pounds to 425.7 
pounds per year, income above feed-cost increased from 
$210.98 to $675.11, or a little more than 300 per cent, 
while the cost of feed only increased from $140.21 to 
$174.19 or less than 25 per cent. The records on these 
240 cows so clearly show the economic value of high 
production that it is difficult to understand why so few 
dairymen keep individual cost records on their cows. 
This information cannot be secured by guessing at the 
production of cows. This is shown 
by the fact that just as soon as a 
man begins testing his cows he 
also begins to ‘beef’ some cows 
which he formerly thought were 
good enough to keep milking.” 


“What per cent of sires are pure- 
bred?” 

“In 1920, there were 20 per cent 
of purebred sires in the state, but 
we now estimate that about two- 
thirds of all sires are grades or 
scrubs. The eradication of scrub 
bulls is proceeding nicely. Weare 
in great need of more good sires 
but the development of heifers is 
also of great importance. We can 
expect an increase of 50 to 75 
pounds of butterfat per year from 
heifers by good bulls out of native 


cows. 
i aly 


“The demand for good cows is 
so great that we find it difficult to 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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HE question, “Is there not danger of dairying 

being overdone?” comes frequently these days to 

The Progressive Farmer. In fact, the question 
has been a common one since the depression in agricul- 
ture which started in 1920. It is a well known fact that 
dairy prices have suffered less than those of many 
other farm products. This fact, while responsible for 
a large increase in dairy production in the South, is 
also responsible for the frequency of the question, 
“Will not dairying be overdone?” Also, the low price 
of cotton most of the time sitice the 1926 crop matured 
has given an unusual impetus to the interest in dairying 
and has increased the frequency of the question which 
expresses doubt regarding future dairy prices. 

1 

There will almost certainly be periods of higher and 
lower prices for dairy products. That is, prices will 
fluctuate more or less and in certain sections where 
market or sweet milk is the product sold there will be 
periods when the supply will exceed the demand and 
price will consequently suffer. 3ut there are many 
undisputed facts which (1) insure the permanency .of 
the dairy business as a whole and (2) insure fairly 
good prices for dairy products for many years to come. 
In fact, as we have often said before, we know of no 
farm production which has as good a foundation for 
permanent prosperity as dairying. Some of these facts 
are as follows :— 

The number of dairy cows in the United States has 
not increased during the past four years, whereas the 
population has increased materially. The total number 
of dairy cows at the beginning of each year since 1924 
has been as follows :— 


ga ARR, RR a a 22,481,000 
DOM 2. AGO aos vevnns os . 22,148 000 
| en ere eee 21,824,000 
EMMI 2. UGG... oi ag so sinew elves 21,948 000 


It will be seen that January 1 of this year was the 
first year to show any increase in number of dairy cat- 
tle and this increase was not sufficient to bring the 
number back to that obtaining either two or three years 
ago. In this connection, too, the following United 
States Department of Agriculture table showing the 
total population of the United States at each census 
period from 1850 to 1920 compared with the total 
number of milk cows at each such census period is very 
illuminating : 


NUMBER OF DAIRY COWS IN RELATION TO NUMBER OF 
PEOPLE, 1850-1920. 
COWS AND 


MILLIONS 
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The following additional map showing the number of 
dairy cows per farm is also of especial interest to read- 
ers of our Carolinas-Virginia Edition, bringing out as 
it does the fact that North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia in 1920 were the only three states in 
America averaging less than two dairy cows per farm: 





AVERAGE NUMBER OF DalRY COWS PER FARM 
20 
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There is also need for much larger dairy production 
to meet the actual requirements of our people. Few if 
any of our Southern States produce more than half the 
milk required to properly feed our population, even if 








Will Dairying Be Overdone? 


all the milk produced were used as such, and in addi 
tion we are importing millions of pounds of butter 
cheese. This is not only true of the South, to which 
it applies with greatest force, but it is also true of the 
country as a whole. The 1927 figures are not yet before 
us, but the United States imported 8,029,000 pounds of 
butter in 1926, against 7,212,000 pounds in 1925, and 
78,417,000 pounds of cheese in 1926 against 62,403,000 
pounds in 1925. On the other hand, exports of con- 
densed, evaporated, and powdered milk declined from 
151,412,000 pounds in 1925 to 119,867,000 pounds in 1926, 


2 II 


But, to our mind, the factor which is doing most to 
insure the permanency of dairying and fair prices is 
found in the new facts which investigators like Dr. 
McCollum have brought forward to make absolutely 
certain what was previously only a well founded belief, 
namely, that milk is not only a superior human food, 
but an absolute necessity in larger quantities for the 
proper feeding and development of the race. 





These new facts and the educational work in putting 
them before the public in popular and convineing forn 
have already greatly increased the consumption of dairy 
products and will continue to still further merease con- 
sumption for many years. Just how greatly the changed 
attitude of physicians and health authorities has influ- 
enced milk consumption in America is seen by the fact 
that from 1920 to 1925 the average per capita milk con- 
sumption in the United States increased from 43 gal- 
lons to 5434 gallons, a gain of more than 25 per cent in 
a single five-year period—perhaps the most remarkable 
change in the diet or eating habits of the American 
people in all the history of the nation. 

In brief then we have :— 

(1) A human population that is increasing more 
rapidly than our cow population, and— 

(2) An increasing demand for dairy products per 
capita, because heretofore we have not used enough 
dairy products to properly feed the race. 

From these facts, it seems that there is more than a 
reasonable assurance of fair prices for dairy products 
in the future, even though fluctuations are certain to 
occur, especially for the more perishable forms, such 
as market or fluid milk. 

Ill 

But for many of those who are now thinking of en- 
gaging in dairying, there is something more important 
than the answer to the question, “Will dairying be 
overdone?” For the really efficient producer of a high 
quality food product, the business is never overdone. 

The question which many of those now thinking of 
going into dairying should ask themselves is, “Am | 
going into dairying with the determination to make it 
a permanent part of my farming and with the will to 
succeed by learning the business, or am I simply shifting 
to dairying to help me tide over a present or prospective 
depression in cotton or tobacco prices? Is dairying to 
be added as another and permanent source of income, 
or will it be abandoned as soon as serious difficulties are 
encountered or cotton or tobacco again becomes more 
profitable ?” 

The farmer or any community which now starts into 
dairying with the will ‘to make it a permanent success, 
by increasing the production of the cows, by the use of 
better purebred bulls, and better feeding on home- 
grown feeds need not fear for future prices. The be- 
ginner in dairying who starts right both as to cows and 
as to feed—that is to say, the man who (1) starts with 
the best cows obtainable and improves the herd by the 
use of good, purebred sires and the best management 
which study and experience can produce and (2) who 
provides the best pastures practicable, and an abun- 
dance of silage and legume hays,; with such other feeds 
as he can produce cheaper than he can purchase—such 








Next Week and Later 

Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 

F, P. Latham, Master Farmer. 

Soybeans as a Source of Farm Income: Our next 
“Pay Day” article. 

Marketing: The Key to Adjusting Agriculture— 
By J. William Firor. 

Knowing Each Other—By J. W. Holland. 

The Care and Feeding of the Cow Before Calving 
—By Tait Buler. 








a man, we repeat, need not fear. financial disaster su 


as periodigally comes under our present, all too get 


g ra 
one-crop farming. 

But unless one is determined to make dairying 
permanent part of his farming and has the will 
make tt a success by the use of all the resources avail- 
thle, he had better leave dairying and all other forms 
f livestock production alone. 


WHAT ABOUT THE PASTURES? 

HE increased, and rapidly increasing interest in 

dairying mecessitates the same increased interes: 

in pastures, if our dairying if to be the mos: 
profitable. If any one thing relative to dairying is 
more certain than another, it is that on the relatively 
cheap lands of the South the cheapest feed for th 
dairy cow is furnished by good, green pastures. 





What constitutes a good pasture? 

One that will furnish a cow all the juicy, nutritious 
grass she will eat in two or three hours of grazing— 
say, at two intervals in the day—in the early forenoon 
and in the late afternon, when the temperature is less 
hot than in the middle of the day. The cow does her 
best work for her owner when she is lying down in the 
shade of a tree, rechewing her cud of nutritious, juicy 
grasses which she has gathered in a few hours, to the 
full capacity of her stomach. Unless these grasses and 
clovers which make up the pasture plants are nutritious 
the cow cannot eat enough in a few hours to meet her 
needs. Nutritious pasture plants do not usually grow on 
poor soils or those not properly drained, nor are the na- 
tive plants growing on poor soils usually nutritious. Nor 
can the dairy cow get the quantity of feed she requires, 
in a few hours morning and evening, unless there is an 
abundance of forage available. If the cow must work 
all day and half the night roaming over a pasture to 
find and gather enough feed to satisfy her needs, much 
of the feed value will be used up in the work of gath 
ering her feed and cannot go to make milk. 

In the South, most of our pastures are on lands 
never cultivated, not recently cultivated, or not intended 
for future cultivation. They are known as permaneni 
pastures. It is often wise to use these lands. for pastures 
and they may be made into good pastures in many cases 
with sufficient effort; but if we are to have the best 
pastures and if our dairying is to do most for the im- 
provement of our lands, for better feed and other crop 
production, we will need to use to a larger extent, 
temporary pastures: that is, pastures in a rotation, or 
mn lands that are cultivated for a few years and then 
pastured for a few years. 

But since our pastures are largely permanent pas 
tures these need most of our attention right now. There 
should be ample shade in the Southern pasture, but tha: 
does not mean that it is to be a “woods lot,” nor that 
the land is to be half or two-thirds occupied by briers. 
brush and other non-pasture plants. Grass cannot grow 
where these larger and more vigorous plants occupy t 
land. Two plants cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time. They should be removed and now is t! 
time to do it. 


Grass cannot grow on a moving soil. Grasses ar 
rather slow growing plants and cannot get a start on 
soil the top layers of which move away with each tor 
rential rain, so frequent in the South. Rolling an 
washing lands should be terraced for pastures as for 
any other crops. 


Grasses and clovers cannot grow where more vigor- 
ous growing weeds and other useless plants, or those 
out of place, shade the ground and crowd out the pas- 
ture plants. These weeds and other non-pasture plants 
must be kept down. The mower is the most economic 
implement for cultivating a pasture. If weeds are 
present, as they are in nearly all pastures, unless some- 
thing has been done to subdue them, the pasture must 
be mowed two or three times a year for a year or 
and then less frequently as the years go by and 
weeds are gradually subdued. 


The mower, which as stated, is the most economi 
implement for cultivating a pasture, cannot be run 
rocky, gullied, or stumpy lands. Nor can the mowet 
be used on pastures where clumps of briers, brush, and 
trees have been allowed to grow up. To run the mower 
and economically subdue weeds, which must be done 
have a good pasture—the pastures must be cleared 
stumps, brush, rocks, and other unnecessary obstru 
tions, and now is the time to do that work. 


To have good pastures—permanent or temporary— 
the farm must be fenced. The residues of crops, or t 
unsalable parts of crops, are important sources of fee 
for livestock on the farm and much cheap feed is 10st 
unless the fields are fenced. This is a good time to 
look aiter the fencing 
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The Work Is Regular, Pay Regular Too 


“The Good Dairy Cow Has No Equal as a Sure and Regular Daily Income Producer’”’ 


VEN though the milk, cream or 
butterfat checks come in only once 


a month, the good dairy cow actu- 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of production large freight charges, com- 
missions, and other handling charges. 


The dairy cow offers one of our best 





ally gives us a daily pay check for at 





least 300 days in the year. As a sure and 
regular, daily income producer the good 
dairy cow has no equal among other 
farm livestock or crops. 

Five or six dairy cows, 100 hens, and a 
brood sow each would give more than 
half the farm families of the South a 
better living than they now receive. Two 
hours a day will milk the cows and care 
for all this livestock and an average of 
another two hours a day will produce the 
feeds required for a year. And the work 
of milking and caring for the stock can 
be done by anyone having the strength per 
of a 12-year-old boy, if intelligently 1532—Dairy 
directed. 


1315—Cleanin 


The dairy cow is our best dependence 
for regular and frequent pay days, be- 
cause she stays on the job, rainy days and 
fair, week days and Sunday, and will live 
and do her work well on feeds grown on 
the farm. She will furnish $200 worth 
of dairy products from $100 worth of 
feeds. The difference of $100 between 
feed costs and value of the products is 
$100 worth of labor and interest on in- 
vestment, for the dairy cow furnishes a 
market for our labor 365 days in a year. 
She furnishes a market for more labor 
and pays a better price for it, if properly 
bred or selected, and is given good care 
and suitable feeding. P.O 


339—Alfalfa. 


987—Labor 


II Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
an X-mark 


But the dairy cow does not end her I will thank 


usefulness when she gives up her milk. 


For instance, she produces the heifer calf 5 I eee RT RRP OR PR EPH CECE TIFCET CEC FECT RCET CORTON CON Chee 


855—Homemade Silos. 

909—How to Eradicate Cattle Lice. 
949—Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 
1214—-Farm Dairy Houses. 


1473—Washing and Sterilizing Milk Uten- 


1017—Cattle Scab Control. 
i 1066—Finding Age of Cattle by Teeth. 


455—Red Clover. 

578—Making and Feeding Silage. 
743—Feeding Dairy Cows. 
677—Growing Hay in the South. 
797—Sweet Clover. 

814— Bermuda Grass. 

913—Soybeans in the Cotton Belt. 
973—The Soybean: Culture and Uses. 
943—-Haymaking. 

977—Hay Caps. 


THESE TELL HOW TO FEED AND CARE FOR COWS 


ERE is a fine list of free Farmers’ Bulletins that tell not only how to 
conduct dairy operations and care for dairy cows, but—most important 
of all—how to make the feed for them: — 


Bulletins on Dairy Subjects 


1135—The Beef Calf. 


g Milking Machines. 


1443—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
Herd Improvement. 


Bulletins on Feed for Dairy Cattle 

1149—Baling Hay. 
1416—Fattening Beef Calves. 
1126—Sudan Grass. 
1130—Carpet Grass. 
1143—Lespedeza. 


1151—Alsike Clover. 
1153—Cowpeas: Utilization. 
1158—Sorghum for Forage. 
1276—Velvet Beans. 
1283—Growing Alfalfa. 
Saving in Haymaking. 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most (not more 
than six or eight, we would say), fill in the following, and mail to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 


you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with 


in the above list. 


1073—Growing Beef on the Farm. 


1379—Beef Cattle in the Cotton Belt. 
1412—Management of Dairy Bulls. 
1272—Renting Dairy Farms. 1415—Beef, Slaughtering and Curing. 
1422—Udder Disease of Dairy Cows. 
1428—Saving Livestock in Southwest. 


1446—Cow ‘Testing Associations. 
1470—Management of Dairy Cows. 


1148—Cowpeas: Culture and Varieties. 


Opportunities for another pay day on 
Southern farms but the size of the pay 
check will depend on how much labor 
and intelligence is put into the selection, 
care, and feeding of the cow. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week’s “Pay Day” 
article will deal with “Soybeans as a 
Source of Farm Income.” 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


HE National Dairy Show, the 
greatest dairy event during the 
year, will be held again at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., October 13 to 20, 1928. 
Modern dairying is a tremendous and 
varied industry. The cream separator, 
the Babcock test, the milking machine 
and other dairy equipment have by them- 
selves developed a large industry. The 
industry as a whole offers a large field 
for study. Concrete and steel construc- 
tion, modern and conveniently arranged 
barns and barn equipment, the modern 
and efficient equipment for manu factur- 
ing and handling dairy products, all offer 
a field for study which the successful 
dairyman must cultivate if he is to keep 
up with the progress of the business. 
The accumulated present-day knowledge 
of breeding and feeding dairy cattle also 
offers the interested dairyman a means 
of increasing the profits of his business. 
All phases of the dairy business and 
dairy equipment will be fully represented 
at the National Dairy Show. For the 
dairyman interested in studying all phases 
of his business, this show offers the one 
best opportunity. Even those interest- 





to take her place when her life work is 


ed in other lines of agriculture, who 





done and furnishes a good market for 

legumes, which enrich the soil and make good manure, 
and these bring larger crops of cotton and other so- 
called money crops. The dairy cow has never been 
given proper credit for her support of the grain mar- 
kets, nor for her part in building up the soil by fur- 
uishing a good market for soil-improving legume hay 
and grain crops. 


Many Southern farmers, never having been accus- 
tomed to regularly caring for livestock, object to the 
dairy cow because she requires daily labor and atten- 
tion, but that is one of her strongest recommendations 
that entitles her to a more prominent place on Southern 
farms. She also demands more intelligence for her 
proper care and management than is required for pro- 
ducing field crops alone, and she demands daily atten- 
tion, and because of these demands for industry and 
intelligence on the part of the owner she produces 
better citizens as well as larger incomes. 


HI 

But dairying is no get-rich-quick scheme, nor an 
easy way of earning the pay check. The dairy 
cow merely serves as a good method of marketing 
labor and feed crops and of enriching the soil by 
furnishing a good market for legumes grown on 
the home farm. It has been proved beyond ques- 
tion by a careful study of actual farm conditions 
and results that the farmer who has two money 
crops or two sources of income from his farm re- 
ceives a larger labor income or gets larger re- 
turns for his labor, on the average, than does the 
farmer with only one money crop or source of 
income from his farm. 


Experience has also demonstrated that moderate 
cotton production fits in well with dairy produc- 
tion. Many small farmers operate their farms 
and make their cotton crops from the monthly 
cream checks. They borrow little money and do 
not have to pay time prices for the things neces- 
Sary to make their field crops. In another part of 
this paper is an article giving the experience of a 
landowner with a cotton-growing tenant turned 
into a dual-purpose tenant. This tenant raises 
cotton, as most Negroes should, but he also sells 
‘nough cream to make over $100 a month for him- 
self and another $100 a month for his landlord, 

IV 

The dairy cow will give more pay days, but the 
pay checks will be small unless she is a good cow, 
anless she is given good care, and, equally impor- 
‘ant, unless she is given the right sort of feeds in 
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abundance. The most certain way of making the pay 
check worth while is to produce all the suitable feeds 
she will consume right on the farm where the cow lives. 


At the usual market prices there is a profit on grow- 
ing the feeds if it is efficiently done. Then the dairy 
cow will pay these market prices and if she is a good 
one and well cared for she will give another profit in 
her products over and above the cost of her feed and 
keep, and then there is a third profit in the increased 
soil fertility from the growing of legume crops to feed 
and from the manure she furnishes. This three-in-one 
profit may not be large but it will be in proportion to 
the quality of the cow, the kind of care she receives, 
and the kinds of feeds she gets and their cost. Their 
cost will depend on whether they are efficiently grown 
on the farm where used or have added to their cost 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE CATTLE WAY” 


NE of the objects of this “Dairy Special” is to get 

more farmers to “travel the cattle way.” This 

spirited poem ‘of Olaf Baker is appropriate to 
the occaston:— 


Oh, come with me the high way, the hill way, the wind’s way! 
Oh, come with me the cattle way along the windy downs! 

For the way they drove the cattle is the way for men to travel, 
Above the roar of traffic and the turmoil of your towns! 


There’s ploughing on the fallow, and there’s hoeing in the 
turnips, ; ‘ 
There’s hedging and there’s ditching, and a score of lusty jobs; 
But I’ve heard the cattle calling, and my heart has cried its 

answer, 
And I’m out upon the upland with a blood that burns and throbs. 


There’s a high way, the down’s way, that over Thunderbarrow, 
There’s a low way by Lancing, where the galleys used to sweep; 
But we'll take the high way, the grass way, the wind’s way, 
Where the neolithic shepherds drove their prehistoric sheep. 


And when the twilight deepens, and I hear the curlew whistle, 
And a low and creeping splendor haunts the spinneys to the 


east, 
Then I'll hold my soul suspended, and I’ll lift my eyes in worship 
With the half of me that’s spirit, and the half of me that’s beast. 


A truce to your chatters of motors and machinery! 

Go, leave me to my chalk-land, my marjoram, and thyme! 

For the moon shall be my lover, and the sun be my mechanic, 

And the wind shall cleanse my body from the sordidness of 
rhyme. 


Oh, come with me the high way, the hill way, the wind’s way! 
Oh, come with me the cattle way along the windy downs! 
For the way they drove the cattle is the road for men to travel, 
Above the roar of traffic and the turmoil of your towns! 


—Olaf Baker. 
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wish to get a broad vision of the recent 
development in dairying, will find a visit to the Dairy 
Show well worth while. 

A much bigger and better show than the successful 
one of 1927 is already assured. More cattle and more 
dairy equipment on exhibition, as well as a larger at- 
tendance will unquestionably mark the holding of this 
second National Show in the South. No dairyman in 
the South who wants to improve his business can afford 
to miss the 1928 National Dairy Show, at Memphis, 
Tennessee, October 13 to 20. 





| MINISTRY OF BEAUTY —_—si| 
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F THERE is anything more beautiful in the whole 

I animal kingdom than the head of a beautiful dairy 

cow of the best type, we have yet to see it. And 

you are not likely to make a good dairyman till 

you learn to find real beauty in the conformation 
of the dairy cow herself. 








SOMETHING TO READ _ a 


Free Bulletins for Cow-owners 


AIRYING is a new subject in most of the 
South. In the growing of cotton, corn, to- 
bacco, etc., our readers have a great body of 
experience and information accumulated by them- 
‘selves, their fathers, and their neighbors, on which 
they can draw. But in dairying it is different. We 
are beginners. Hence it is especially necessary for 
our folks to get the experience of other folks in 
other sections. The right dairy bulletin on hand 
at the right time may be worth $1, $10, or $100. 
Let’s look over those listed on this page and 
send for six or eight now. 








| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 
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“TY HAD some real fun yesterday,” said Bishop 
Phillips Brooks to his congregation one Sun- 
day morning. The fun he referred to was his 

visit to the slums, where he attracted the little 

children to himself very much as did his Lord and 

Master. It was a sight to find him walking through 

the streets with a multitude of the outcast urchins 

clinging to him and not willing to let him go. 

Fun? Is there any fun greater than that which 

lifts an immortal soul out of the depths of spir- 

itual degredation How much of that kind of fun 
are you having ?—James P. Cook. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Share Farming in the Dairy Business 


A Discussion of the Main Features Necessary in Such a Contract 
By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HARE farming is an old practice in 

the South, especially with cotton and 
other crops peculiar to the South. Con- 
sequently practices have been developed 
that are common and 
well established. No 
Southern farmer has 
any trouble in mak- 
ing a contract with 
a tenant to produce 
cotton on the terms 
in general use and 
which have, there- 
fore, become recog- 
nized as fair to both 
landowner and_ ten- 
ant. 


TAIT BUTLEB 


But dairy share farming has been little 
practiced and for this reason and also 
because dairying on any basis is new to 
most Southern farmers there is no recog- 


nized and generally accepted basis for 
a contract for dairy share farming. 
In view of these facts, without at- 


tempting to write a set form of contract, 
it will be helpful to discuss the main fea- 
tures necessary in a contract for dairy 
share farming. 

In those sections where dairy farming 
is an important part of farm production 
it has been found best that the tenant own 
a part interest in the herd and in most 
cases the tenant also owns the work stock 
and the farm tools required for the pro- 
duction of feeds for the livestock. This 
sort of an arrangement would also prob- 
ably be best in the South, but it is not 
practicable here, for tenants cannot be 
found who are financially able to own 
half the dairy herd. If one is found he 
can usually own his own farm, because 
land is still lower in price than in the 
old dairy sections. 


The following are the usual conditions 
on which dairy share farming is con- 
ducted in the South, although there are, 
of course, from what we will outline, 
many variations as to minor matters. 

1. The landowner furnishes the tand, 
buildings and other permanent improve- 
ments including a residence for the ten- 
ant and his family. 

2. The landowner furnishes the work 
stock and all the equipment or tools and 
machinery to produce feeds for the herd 
and to handle the feed and the cows, and 
their products. 

3. The landowner furnishes the seeds 
reauired for the crops, the milk cans and 
separator (when necessary) and half the 
feeds for the first year or until the ten- 
ant has had time to produce the feeds 
required and that it is practicable to pro- 
duce on the place. 


4. The landowner furnishes the dairy 
cows and a purebred bull. The herd is to 
be kept up to the original in both num- 
bers and quality, by additions of young 
animals raised from the herd by tenant. 


All additionai young stock raised by the 
tenant from the herd and feeds on the 
farm is to be owned half and half alike 
by tenant and landowner. It has gener- 
ally been found best to divide the increase 
in young animals when they have reached 
one year of age, but when this is done 
before the heifers come into milk any 
additions to the herd must be selected 
either before the division of the year old 
animals and then developed on the farm, 
or the cost of replacements to keep the 
herd up to its original standard in num- 
bers and quality must be shared equally 
by landowner and tenant. 

In some cases, the bull calves are given 
to the tenant in compensation for some 
additional service on his part, while in 
still other cases the landowner claims and 
receives all the increase in the form of 
calves. 


When the herd is maintained as in the 


from the calves 
is probably enti- 
stock raised by 


beginning by additions 
raised by the tenant he 
tled to half the young 
him until a year old. 


5. When the landowner pays for any 
part of the feed (after the first year) for 
the livestock kept on the place, and it is 
customary for him to pay for half of all 
purchased feeds, then there must be a 
very definite understanding and agreement 
as to the quantity and kinds of feeds to 
be produced on the place by the tenant. 
Assuming that there is a herd of 30 cows 
and that the landowner furnishes suitable 
land for pastures and the growing of 
feed crops, then the tenant should be re- 
quired to produce the following feeds to 
feed the cows and work stock :— 

100 tons of sorghum silage 


70 tons of legume hay 
1,000 bushels of corn or sorghum grain 


If the tenant through any fault of his, 
does not produce these feeds he should be 


bound to purchase them out of his share’ 


of the receipts from the dairy herd. 

With four mules he can produce these 
crops and from 15 to 20 acres of cotton. 
Some cotton should be produced on every 
Southern dairy farm and the entire cot- 
ton crop, lint and seed, should be used 
for the purchase of feeds which cannot be 
produced on the place. If the cotton crop 
is divided as usual—half and half—then 
the cost of all purchased feeds should be 
borne half and half alike by landowner 
and tenant, but we think some cotton 
should be grown on every dairy farm and 
it should be used to purchase feeds for 
the herd, to supplement that grown on the 
farm. If any feed is required for the 
livestock—work stock: and dairy cattle— 
over and above that stated and what the 
cotton would buy, then it must be purchased 
and should come out of the receipts for 
dairy products or paid for equally by 
landowner and tenant. 

These feeds and the 15 acres of cotton 
can be produced on 110 acres of culti- 
vated land. In addition there should be 
ample land for pastures, which will re- 
quire from 60 to 90 acres according to 
its fertility or the pasturage it furnishes. 


If the soil is extra good 65 acres will pro- 
duce the feed crops and 60 acres the pas- 
turage, making a farm of 125 acres; but 
usually it will require 150 to 200 acres in 
such a farm. 

For the first year or until feed can be 
grown all feed should be paid for equally 
or taken out of the receipts from the sale 
of dairy products. 

No contract can stand, nor is it to the 
advantage of either landowner or tenant, 
unless it is fair to both, therefore, if for 
reasons or causes beyond the control of 
the tenant the feeds specified cannot be 
and are not produced as agreed upon, then 
a wise landowner will pay for half the 
feeds which must be purchased out of his 
half of the dairy products. 

6. Fertilizers, blacksmith bills, and also 
seeds after the first year should be paid 
for half and half alike by tenant and land- 
owner. In fact, as a means of inducing 
the tenant to save his own seeds, like 
corn, cotton, sorghum and soybeans, some 
landowners require that the tenant pay for 
all of these seeds after the first year, if 
he does not produce them on the farm. 


COMPARISON OF COWS GIVING 
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7. The tenant furnishes all the labor for 
handling the herd and producing and. har- 
vesting the crops. 

8. All additional permanent equipment 
is to be furnished by the landowner and 
he must furnish the equipment necessary 
to efficiently and economically produce and 
harvest the crops and care for the herd 
and the dairy products. All replacement 
in equipment, permanent or. otherwise, is 
to be supplied by the landowner and he 
is also required to furnish the materials 
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A DESCRIPTION OF A “SCRUB BULL” 


E IS sired by “Mistake” and damned by every law-abiding, self-re- 
H specting dairyman from Penobscot Bay to the Golden Gate. 
He is runty, mutt-headed and sway-backed. 

Nature certainly has bestowed a wonderful appetite upon him. 

The one thing he can do best in the world is eat. 
good feed out of sight he is a wonder. 
front he looks like a water buffalo. 
rear he looks like a giraffe. 
side he looks like an overgrown Hun- 
garian nanny goat. 


He is ambi- 
tious, but we 
understand he 
has lost his 
standing and 
his company 
is not desired 
by respectable 
dairy cows in 
most locali- 
ties. — Selec- 
ted. 





~-Courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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for repaits of buidings, fences, etc., but 
the tenant must supply the labor to make 
these repairs, except when skilled labor 
is required to make said repairs. 

9. The tenant should be required to 
keep the place, including barns, equipment 
for handling milk, etc., in a neat condi- 
tion and perform his work in such a 
manner as will result in a high-class 
product for sale, and he should also be 
required to properly care for and haul 
out the manure when suitable equipment 
is furnished by the landowner. 

10. On the basis indicated in the fore- 
going, the landowner and tenant should 
divide the net proceeds of sales, share and 
share alike. 





WHICH ARE THE PROFITABLE! 
| COWS? | 





HE facts in the following table are 
based on the production of cows in a 
Tennessee Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociation formerly known as cow-testing 
associations. 
The records are arranged in such a way 
that the average production of each suc- 
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pounds of milk above that of the preced- 
ing group. 

At 2,000 pounds of milk the income 
over feed cost was $23 a year per cow. 
At 3,000 pounds it was $45. At 4,000 
pounds it had risen to $67. The next thou- 
sand pounds raised the income over feed 
cost to $83; the next to $100; the next 
to $129 and the next to $142. Briefly 
stated, as milk production advanced from 
2,000 pounds to 8,000 pounds, the income 
above cost of feed advanced from $23 to 
$142, or as production advanced to four 
times that of the first group, the income 
over cost of feed became six and one- 
half times as great as the average of the 
first group. 

The cows of the highest producing 
group ate approximately twice as much 
in dollars worth of feed per cow as those 
in the lowest producing group, but they 
produced so much more that they not only 
excelled all other groups in income over 
cost of feed but also had the lowest feed 
cost per hundred pounds of milk. 

Usually the cows with low feed cost 
per hundred pounds of milk and per 
pound of butterfat and that have a large 
return for each dollar expended in feed 
are very profitable dairy cows, but this is 
not always the case. Some of our studies 
of Southern records have disclosed the 
fact that cows on cheap pastures and low 
cost of roughages do sometimes bring 
in a large return from each dollar spent 
for feed yet return a low yearly income 
over cost of feed. These cows are fed 
below the point of efficient production as 
far as the farmer’s income is concerned. 


Here are several important things for 
dairymen to study about each of their 
cows: feed cost per 100 pounds of milk, 
feed cost per pound of butterfat, returns 
for each dollar spent for feed, and the 
average yearly income over cost of feed 
per cow. The last item, yearly income over 
cost of feed, is by far the most impor- 
tant. J. H. McCLAIN, 
United States Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
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N fairness to yourself 
drive the NASH before 
you buy Your New Car.. 
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You’ll often hear it said: ““Nash gives more for the money.” 


And it is true! Particularly is it true, today, at the newly 
reduced Nash prices. Call up your Nash dealer and tell 
him to send out a car for you to try. 


Drive it and show yourself the many advantages of Nash 
7-bearing performance. No one else, at so low a price, 
offers you a 7-bearing motor. Nash gives you 7 bear- 
ings instead of trying to persuade you that 3 or 4 are just 
as good, 


Notice the roominess inside the Nash. Instead of scant 
5-passenger capacity, every Nash 5-passenger sedan is 
full 5-passenger capacity. 














Standard Six 
i. 4-Door Sedan 


tL 
Now $925 f. o. b. factory 


Call up your NASH dealer, hell send one out 


Feel the riding comfort that comes from the big, deep 
Nash cushions and the Nash alloy-steel springs, teamed 
with shock absorbers, front and rear. 


And try Nash 4-wheel brakes—they stop you immediately 
and smoothly because of their 2-way action (internal ex- 
panding, front; external contracting, rear). 


Then notice the style and luxury that surround you. Nash 
cars were the style center of every Motor Show of 1928. 


These are only a few of the many reasons why everyone 
today is saying: ‘Nash gives more for less.”” Know all 
of these Nash reasons before you buy your new car. Call 
up your Nash dealer! 








Reduced Prices Effective February Ist 
STANDARD SIX $845 TO $995——SPECIAL SIX $1135 TO $1445——ADVANCED SIX $1340 TO $1990 


F. O. B. THE FACTORIES 
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NEW CUSTOMER SALE 


A special bargain offer made to 
acquaint new friends with our 
wonderful apparel values. 2 
lovely dresses yg he only $1.39 
The pretty, dark igured 
dress is f. va Tanta f memnd from choice 
quality Voile of excellent q 
weight alwaye looks dressy and wears 
splendidly It features fine mellow Lace trimmings 
ee 7 © shirrings at waist. The lustrous Tan 
Estas n ress is beautifully embroidered in Art 
sik: as new Tuxedo lapels and pleated skirt. Both 
w models, 1 made inevery way—you’llbe 
delighted with them, Sizes: 32 to 46 bust. 
Misses"! 14 to 20 years. Write Sale for a Free 
iey-co-—-we" ll gladly send them on approval. 
DON’T SEND A PENNY NOW £ec> zorr 
money right 
at home. Just your name, address and size is all we 
want. In this sale you get these 2 beautiful dresses 
fhe usual eprice of one. On arvivel—pey outy 
BE ser ccegteceers nie yen ert 


\Bernard 














DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 
*‘Buttermilk Making.’ 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


{ No. 2 Size $8.50 





No, 3 Size 10.00 

No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlanta 

DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 

Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


AVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
e@ Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
Profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free eaiples and freight 
Daid prices FREE SAMP 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N, 















.4e@ 3,40] 6)08 > e 
ROSS Near round—no corners for crowding— 
rat and vermin proof. New exclusive 
. idea in cross ventilation. 

= Combination ventilator and 





stove flue. Glass windows. 
ws Diameter 12 feet. Capacity 
4 500 chicks. Built pomrane) 





; easily enlarged. Buy Now 
(Edd —Pay Later—Write Today. 


Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 303 Warder St., Springfield, Ohlo 
Makers Ross Metal Silos, Cutters, Cribs, Bins, 
Hog Houses, Mills, Garages. 


. 
, Bargain SALE! 
SoLip gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
@uaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
lion Dollar Factory. Richly 
engrave ‘omotive 
crown, time-keeper dial. 
railroad back. Why pay 
& $10 or $15 for your next 
Watclr? Order now dur- 


























S Send NO Money. Send 
. Postal and pay when 
F ay watch arrives. 
WS ree Trial. Wear 10 
n= geegy days at our expense. Mon- 
ey back if not delighted 


GX13, 
Bradiey Newton, MASS. 








Send us $2 and get The Progressive 
Farmer for five years. 











HERE are not so many exam- 

ples around us of men who have 
been successful dairymen for a gen- 
eration or more. Bob Shuford is one 
of these men and all of us who “fool 
with cows” can learn a lot from this 
master of the profession. He has 
united into a consistent and well 
balanced system of diversified farm- 
ing (1) his cropping program, (2) 
his cattle breeding specialty, and 
(3) the manufacture and sale of 
dairy products. 

Every year hundreds of ambitious 
farmers and dairymen make pilgrim- 
ages to Oakwood. If you have not 
been there, Professor Newman’s ar- 
ticle herewith is the next best thing 
to seeing Shuford and his farm for 
yourself. 








HEN the agricultural leadership of 

North Carolina and its foremost 
public men joined together last Decem- 
ber to honor the 24 “Master Farmers” of 
North Carolina, there 
was one who _ had 
already achieved 
state-wide and _ al- 
most nation - wide 
reputation as a dairy- 
man. This man 
was “Bob Shuford,” 
officially known as 
Mr. R. L. Shuford 
of Catawba Coun'ty, 
im. C. 

In partnership with his family, Mr. 
Shuford operates a 500-acre farm devoted 
to the growing of crops, raising purebred 
Jersey cattle, and the production of dairy 
products. His record shows that to be a 
master dairyman one should also be a 
Master Farmer, for his remarkable suc- 
cess with his dairy is largely due to his 
remarkable success with field crops. He 
believes with John Arey that “feeding 
comes first.” He gives his soil the same 
intelligent thought and care as his stock 
because the soil supports the stock. 

Stock Breeder at Age of 20.—When 
but 20 vears old, Mr. Shuford became in- 
terested in stock breeding. His first ven- 
ture was to buy a Standardbred stallion 
and several good mares. Next he bought 
imported jacks and six jennets. But along 
in the early 90’s range horses were ship- 
ped from the West in carloads, and sold 
at from $25 to $50 a head. Mr. Shuford 
saw no promise in, producing farm horse- 
power at such prices, so he sold out at a 
sacrifice. It was then that he bought two 
and, a little later, two more registered 
Jersey cows and began to grow into the 
dairy business. This start was made in 
1891, 37 years ago, and when he was 
about 27 years old. It is the sticking that 
counts and young Shuford stuck. 
“Everything was cheap in those days 
and I sold butter at 20 cents a pound,” 
said Shuford. “Beginning in 1892 I sold 
to the hospital at Morganton for five or 
six years; but when I wanted 25 cents 
a pound for butter the authorities de- 
clined to pay that price. I then sold to 
Dr. C. D. McIver of the Greensboro Nor- 
mal school for 25 cents and delivered 
about 250 pounds weekly.” 

Thrilling Fight With Hard Times 
and Temptation.—Nearly all the fe- 
male Jerseys were kept on the farm and 
bred. In the meantime, Mr. Shuford was 
growing in knowledge of breeding, feed- 
ing, and dairy management. He has 
never been satisfied with “well enough.” 
In 1900 his herd numbered about 20 ani- 
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mals, all told. He began then to realize 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


the value of quality and high production. 
His herd had been growing through its 
natural increases until 1909, when he 
bought two cows. Of course, they were 
good ones. Two years later, he bought 
two imported cows. Meanwhile, the repu- 
tation of the Shuford herd had created a 
demand for .both hulls and heifers and 
he was tempted to sell some of his best. 
Fortunately his good judgment prevented 
his doing this. He kept the best. It was 
about this time that Old Man Hard Times 
paid Oakwood Farm a visit. T4r. Shu- 
ford had to ask his banker for a loan. 
The banker not being a “cow man” ad- 
vised the sale of some of Mr. Shuford’s 
best cows. 


In commenting on this Mr. Shuford 
said, “I couldn’t do that. It was drawing 
on my most productive capital. J never 
had sold my best and I was determined to 
pull through with sacrifice less serious 
and less lasting. Our Catawba County 
dairymen have lost heavily by selling 
their best stock. Some herds come to a 
standstill when this is done and others 
fall behind. If a man wants to advance, 
then he can’t afford to be satisfied with 
just average stuff. When I can’t make 
my farm better than the average then I 
will try something else. Averages don’t 
always pay expenses. Had our Catawba 
Jersey breeders saved their best for 
higher development and greater progress, 
then the county would be better known 
and richer in good herds and in the high 
production that above-the-average herds 
yield.” 

Makes the Farm Support the Dairy. 
—A dairyman can’t afford to buy much 
feed. This is a well-grounded conviction 
of Mr. Shuford. “It is (1) cheaply pro- 
duced home-grown feed, (2) fed to high- 
producing stock, (3) that makes animals 
and animal products profitable; (4) hay 
is my most important crop with (5) pas- 
tures and silage contending for second 
place,” says Mr. Shuford after 37 years 
experience in dairying. And this off-hand 
statement, made while we were inspecting 
a Bermuda field sowed to alfalfa, might 
be called the Bob Shuford pentalog of 
dairying. 

After giving him full credit for his 
master-knowledge of cows and acknowl- 
edging his herd the best in North Caro- 
lina and ofe of the very best in the 
United States—even then we claim that 
the genius of this man is found in his 
being a keeper of the land. The late Pro- 
fessor Massey would proclaim him a 
chosen and rewarded “Tenant of the Al- 
mighty.” Gullies and the Shuford method 
of farming cannot occupy the same land. 
Condemn as we please the ravages of 
disease and insects, and blame the weather 
as we may, nevertheless, it is poor soil 
that makes slaves of our wives and chil- 
dren and makes mortgages a farm crop. 

Major Crops Are for Home Use.— 
What are the major crops that so well 
support Oakwood Farm in every depart- 
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R. L. Shuford’s Great Dairy Farm 


How This ‘‘Master Farmer’? Has Won Fame and Profits From His Jerseys 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ment from the soil to the family that 
owns the soil? There are 350 acres in 
cultivation and pasture. Hay is the most 
important crop, acknowledged so and 
made so by Mr. Shuford. Hay is the 
“staff of life’ on Oakwood Farm. It is as 
important as a soil builder and for main- 
taining soil fertility as it is as a’ feed. 
The annual production of hay is 150 tons 
and more. Mr. Shuford must have ac- 
cepted with faith the Biblical statement 
that “all flesh is grass,” for hay, pasture, 
silage, and grain from the grass and leg- 
ume families translated into flesh have 
*made Oakwood a farm of acknowledged 
merit. 


The annual silage crop runs between 
300 and 400 tons. Sixty acres of corn 


for grain averages 60 bushels to the acre 





R. L. SHUFORD: 
Catawba County, N. C. 


and in good seasons goes as high as 75 
bushels. These yields are not from some 
pet acre or two, but are averages. Of the 
small grain crops wheat is given 20 to 
30 acres, oats 25 acres, rye 5 acres, and 
barley 60 acres. These grains produce 
from two to four times the averages for 
the state and corn three times the state 
average. There is a 70-acre field now in 
Bermuda (of course) and used as a pas- 
ture. Herds grass, white clover, lespedeza 
and other pasture plants have been sowed 
with Bermuda. These other plants come 
and go, but the Bermuda is like Tenny- 
son’s brook. This field is, as other fields, 
rotated and at intervals produces corn for 
silage or pasturage or other crops for 
hay. 

Place of Cotton on Oakwood Farm. 
—Cotton has been grown about 10 years, 
and 50 to 60 acres has been the average 


(Continued on page 34) 





OAKWOOD D’S FOX 


R. L. Shuford’s medal of merit bull, the first medal of merit bull developed in the South. 
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MPUTING IMMATURE PRO | 
ECORDS of milk and fat production 
made at an immature age and also 
beyond the age of 8 or 9 years old do 
not represent the maximum producing 
ability of the animal. From the following 
table it will be seen that the greatest 
t production comes at about the age of 
1 8 years. In order to compute this ma- 
t ture ability or “mature equivalent” it is 
d only necessary to multiply the produc- 
e tion secured at a given age by the con- 
S version factor opposite that age under 
. the breed to which the animal belongs and 
, the product is the “mature equivalent.” 
; For example, a record of 412 pounds 
‘ of fat made by a Jersey at an age of 3 to 
t 3%4 years old would be computed from 
the table as follows: 4121.248=514.17 
; pounds fat mature equivalent. 
, AGE CONVERSION FACTORS FOR PRO- 
DUCTION OF COWS OF VARYING AGE 
Age Conversion factor 
1 years Jersey Holstein Guernsey Ayrshire 
l Under 2 1.484 1.473 
» 2—2% 1.448 1.365 1.313 1.402 
244-3 1.344 1.269 1.251 1.343 
32-34% 1.248 1.196 1.194 1.283 
34-4 1.164 1.140 1.142 1.226 
4-44 1.115 1.099 1.100 1.172 
4y—5 1.083 1.066 1.064 1.123 
5—5y4 1.052 1.041 1.041 1.084 
5-6 1.034 1,023 1.023 1.050 
6-614 1.023 1.009 1.013 1.028 
64-7 1.014 1.003 1.006 1.012 
7—7%4 1.008 1.000 1.000 1.000 
714-8 1.004 1,000 1.000 1.000 
8-814 1,000 1.003 1.004 1.002 
84-9 1.000 1.005 1.009 1.008 
9-914 1.004 1.011 1.017 1.019 
914—10 1,008 1.018 1.029 1.030 
10—10% 1.012 1.031 1.041 1.044 
10%4—11 1.025 1.046 1.058 1.059 
11—114% 1.038 1.064 1.075 1.077 
111%4—12 1.052 1.085 1.093 1.094 
12—12% 1.065 1.106 1.113 1.114 
12Y%—13 1.093 1.131 1.137 1.135 
13—13% 1.096 1.156 1.162 1.157 
131%4—14 1.110 1.204 1.191 1.180 
14-14% 1.127 1,227 1.219 1.205 
1444-15 1.147 
15—15% 1.164 





| ASK ME ANOTHER 


Answers on page 32 


HAT feed bill does 
duce? 

2. How much water is contained 
100 pounds of milk? 

3. Which feed is the 
bran or cottonseed meal? 

4. What is pasteurized milk? 

5. What is condensed milk? 

6. When were invented the present type of 
milk bottles used in delivering milk to the 
consumer? 

7. What is certified milk? 

8 Name the five major breeds of 
cattle and give their place of origin. 

9. If milk sells for $2.20 per 100 pounds, 
what is the price per quart at the farm? 

10. Which removes the greater amount of 
fertility from the soil, a ton of seed cotton 
or a ton of milk? 





legume hay re- 
in each 


richer in protein, 
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“The last time I saved some money, 
Pa found it in the sewin’ machine draw- 
er; but this time I hid it in the Bible.” 


“I despise canned tripe and so does Pa, 
but I got some this mornin’ to use on 
him the next time he brings home com- 
pany unexpected.” 












dairy 











If you smoke 
for pleasure 




















© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobatco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


—then Camels are 
made for you. 
Mild, mellow, fra- 
orant—there’s a 
world of enjoy- 


ment in smoking 


Camels 


Today, as for many years, Camels lead 


by billions, and they continue to grow 
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LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 





Ed. Witte, master engine builder, has written 
engine book that he will send absolgtey 
othing like it ever published before. Tel 


free. 
you about the 60 new features and why users say: 
‘The marvelous flow of power is alm myster- 
fous.’* But send for this . Read for j yourself. 
ont Degmentet Sure. Roa Dever — money. 
Pian. ‘It will pay you to get posted. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2353 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO 
2353 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write Today For Big New Book FREE 





















OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
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Buy Your Baby Chix 


If you will read all of the display and classified advertise- 
ments in this issue you will find all breeds of baby 
chicks offered for sale at unusually attractive prices. 
Now is the right time to order your chicks. 





square deal. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Remember that The Progressive Farmer guarantees the 
reliability of its advertisers and we assure you of a 
You will find our advertising guarantee 
printed in full on another page of this issue. 


Many baby chick advertisers are offering special reduc- 
tions on orders placed this month. Write to them. 


The Progressive Farmer 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
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SEND COUPON 2x..2tionai, 
liberal offer. Learn about this new, improved 


Cream Separator—the greatest profit-making 
American Separator ever built! Find out why 


97 out of every 100 who try it, keep it! 
Experienced users say it is the easiest turning, closest skim- 


ming, and handiest cream separator they have ever seen. 
Letters pour in daily, telling of skimming records smashed, 











































saving of time and labor never before thought possible. 


NEW e4merican 
SEPARATO 


New, light weight Bowl in the L. S. US 
American is a perfect wonder of 
closer skimming and easier cleaning. 
Skimming discs are non-rustable and 
interchangeable. Made of special 
alloy to which cream doesn’t stick. 
Cleaned in a jiffy. Bowl flushes 
petty. getting cream to the last 
‘drop. New gears like those in 
$5, automobiles, mean far easier 
turning and longer life. Audible 
Indicator insures perfect 
skimming and uniform, highest test 
cream. These are a few of the many 
reasons for the American’s superior- 
ity. See them all explained in our 
new illustrated 40-page catalog. 


We Pay Freight—30-day Trial 


‘This greater profit making separator is de- 
livered free, by freight, anywhere in the U. 
S.A. Shipped promptly from one of many 
convenient distributing points. Compare it 
with any or all others—even with those costing twice 
as much. If you don’t think it’s the best, send it 
back, freight collect. 


Factory prices _ $9.30 per 


a month 


PAID 





I 





Although built of the finest materials, the price is 
astonishingly low, because of our specialized manu- 
facturing, big production, and selling direct at rock- 
bottom factory prices. Users say they saved $15 to 
$60, and got a better separator! Seven sizes to meet 
all farm requirements. Adaptable for power. 


Send for Free Catalog 


A handsome, 40-page, completely illustrated book that tells all 
about the new American; its many vast_ improvements; our 
guarantee of satisfaction; our Guarantee Registry Service, in- 


cluding free servicing; our sensational, low factory-to-you prices; —. 
our easy payment = ot and our extra liberal freight paid trial @G@ Fad 
offer. Send coupon today. & v 
> ; 
American Separator Co. , a 
Dept. 48P2, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill., or se os 
Dept. 48P2 Bainbffige, N. Y. PD » ot 3 : 
S) . 
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highest testing cream, amazing increase in profits, anda FREIGHT 





HE dairy cow is the basis of the larg- 
est farm enterprise in America. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that the farm value of the 
milk produced in this 
country is more than 
that of the cotton 
crop, the wheat crop 
and the potato crop 
combined. Two and 
one-half billion dol- 
lars each year comes 
from dairying, and 
it is increasing, for 
J. P. LaMASTER since 1920 the milk 
production has _ in- 
creased 34.7 per cent. This was done with 
1.5 million fewer cows than in 1920 and 
was thus more profitable. 

Was this large increase a surplus which 
reduced the general level of prices for 
dairy products? It was not, because dur- 
ing this period per capita consumption of 
milk increased from 42 gallons to 55 gal- 
lons and with the increase in population 
during this period not only was a surplus 
not created, but a real shortage still ex- 
ists. 


=I. Big Opportunity for Dairying in 
| the South 


O MUCH for dairying in the United 

States as a whole. What about our 
own Southern States? We are import- 
ing 200 million dollars worth of dairy 
products each year. There is no section 
of the country which has as great oppor- 
tunity to increase the consumption of 
dairy products as the South. This is be- 
cause of our present low consumption per 
capita and also because of the industrial 
5| development in this section which is 
| bringing in more consumers. There are 
=| three ways to increase consumption: 
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1. By having the products produced 
locally and at a cheaper price. 


2. By insisting on an ordinance which 
will assure the consuming public that they 
jare getting wholesome dairy products. 
| Several cities have reported from 35 to 
| 40 per cent increase in milk consumption 
|after putting in improved milk ordi- 


| nances. 





3. More educational work on the food 
value of milk in our cities. The National 
Dairy Council, an organization created by 
the dairy industry especially for educa- 
§ tional work, is credited with doing more 
| than any other agency toward stimulating 

|increased dairy products consumption. 
8) This organization is financed by the large 
@ | dairy concerns in the North. During 1927 
m| they spent $800,000 on this work. Just 
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LaMaster Stresses Two Facts 
Big Dairy Market in Dixie; Right Feeding Key to Profit 


By J. P. LAMASTER 
Chief, Dairy Division, Clemson College, S. C. 


W. Larson, chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, away from that office to be- 
come their executive head. The home 
demonstration agents and the United 
States Bureau of Dairying have done 
some splendid educational work in a few 
of our Southern cities. May this work 
grow in importance with them, for edu- 
cation is a big factor in the future of 
dairying in the South. * 


In 1920 it was estimated that 20 cents 
of every dollar spent for food in the 
Unit d States was used to purchase dairy 
products. In 1927 this figure had in- 
creased to 24.75 cents per dollar. The in- 
creased consumption of fresh fluid milk 
and sweet cream in the great dairy pro- 
ducing centers and the resulting increased 
prices these products return on the mar- 
ket as compared with the manufactured 
products, cheese, condensed milk, and but- 
ter, is largely responsible for the shifting 
of the dairy manufacturing plants from 
these Northern sections to the South. 


II. Feeding Policies That Will 
Make Cows Pay 


HE foregoing facts are given to show 

the possibilities of dairy farming from 
a market standpoint. From a production 
viewpoint there are several factors to be 
considered. 


Fifty to 70 per cent of the cost of milk 
production is due to feed costs. There- 
fore feed is the big essential for produc- 
ing milk in quantities. This one item, or 
rather the lack of this item, is one of the 
greatest causes of failures in dairying in 
the South. Yet we have the greatest op- 
portunity to produce feeds of any other 
section of the country. Seven feeding 
facts which seem to me to deserve espec- 
ial emphasis are as follows :— 


1. Pasture grass is the original and best 
feed for the dairy cow. Warren of the 
Cornell Station has shown that pasture 
produces more milk than any other ration 
and at from one-sixth to one-tenth the 
cost. The South has the advantage of a 
long growing season, and should use this 
opportunity to furnish grazing for the 
cows practically the year around. This 
can be accomplished by using permanent 
pastures, temporary pastures, and winter 
cover crops. 

2. In providing pastures it is also well 
to remember that mixtures which in- 
clude legumes will produce twice as much 
milk as those which only use carbona- 
ceous grasses. 


3. All feed which must be handled by 











| recently they were able to take Dr. C. (Concluded on page 38) 
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E Dairy Cows or Female Cattle: Which Are You Keeping? 

~ “THE dairy business in a number of counties in Virginia is not so good 

5 as it should be on the whole and one reason for that is that a great many 

a of the farmers are milking female cattle instead of dairy cows.” So says 
Prof. C. W. Holdaway, chief of the V. P. I. Dairy Division in a striking 
special message to Virginia readers of this dairy special. 










Tested Seeds 


in Bee Culture, monthly magazine, 





booklet. Tell us if you keep | 
bees now. Here is a bargain: Gleanings | 


Prof. Holdaway goes on to say: “Recent figures on the total receipts per cow 


2 


years, $1. “Starting Right With Bees,” | two of the counties :— 
a book with 128 pages, 124 illustrations, 




























A postal card brings our 1928 
Catalog—FREE! 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 
Seed Merchants RICHMOND, VA. 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 


We carry a full stock at all times. Com- 
plete dove-tailed Hives $2.00 and up. Write 
for catalogue and special price list. 


ROEBUCK GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C 
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producing milk.” 


PAY BIG—EASY TO KEEP | 

] tell how. Write | ; : ; 

iio tae kanieeee bee | fora the cows in several counties have been published and also the percentage 
of cows in each county that are of good dairy type. The figures for several 

| counties are given below, together with figures from the cow test associations in 


Poul ° ; : 4 : Per cent Gross 
and Suppice Baby Chicks Both 41.50. ‘Mrese will absolutely “tcnct | ‘ asowsof receipts 
ee a , | ounty dairy types percow 
Our 1928 catalog is far better, hand- you beekeeping. : RE ES ae aay eA 67 52 
somer and contains more helpful in- The A. I. Root Co., 618 Liberty St., Medina, O. | Cons on 5 SES RRR Ne ane Sea AIR SARIS 62 S0 
formation to Gardeners and Farmers | Sn a an wand oleeie 47 48 
than ever before. A copy is ready | OS Te eer rer 25 25 
for you. Ask for it with current BEE HIVES ag are alta eae 10 24 
prices of our better Seeds for the Rockingham Cow Test Association... 75 to 100 203 
Farm and Garden. Augusta Cow Test Association......... 75 to 100 233 


“It is quite evident that gross returns per cow from the dairy business will 
amount to little unless real dairy cowsand not merely female cattle are used for 
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| TESTING ELIMINATED 325 | 
| UNPROFITABLE COWS | 





AST year 325 unprofitable cows were 
—4 located among the 3,033 cows on test 
in the five herd improvement associa- 
tions in North Carolina and sent to the 
butchers for beef. The records on these 
cows showed that they did not give a 
profitable return on the feed and care 
given chem. 


The records on one herd in the Pied- 
mont Association, composed of 22 cows, 
show that the 11 best cows in this herd 
produced $595.52 more income than the 
11 poorest cows, and they did this with 
an increased feed cost of only $72.94. 


The following table made up from 
records of cows in the Piedmont Asso- 
ciation shows the relation of production 
to income over cost of feed :— 


Average Income 
butterfat Average above 
production feedcost feed cost 

1} c6ea 5... 173.7 $140.21 $210.98 
3% cows .... 227.7 145.23 280.84 
@ COWS «<< 275.0 154.64 359.92 
56 COWS .... 322.4 159.39 454.70 
SS owe ~..; 372.8 170.79 553.97 
18 cows .... 425.7 174.19 675.11 


The above data show that as average 
butterfat production was increased from 
173.7 pounds to 425.7 pounds per year, 
income above feed cost increased from 
$210.98 to $675.11, or a little more than 
three times, while the cost of feed only 
increased from $140.21 to $174.19. The 
records on these 240 cows so clearly 
show the economic value of high produc- 
tion that it is difficult to understand why 
so few dairymen keep individual cost 
records on their cows. This information 
cannot be secured by guessing at the pro- 
duction of your cows, which is shown by 
the fact that just as soon as a man be- 
gins testing his cows he also begins to 
sell some for beef which he formerly 
thought were good enough to keep in the 
herd for milk production. 


A tabulation of the records made in 
the Forsyth-Davie Association shows 
that the 10 highest producing cows in 
the association returned four times as 
much income above feed cost as did the 
10 lowest producing cows, and these cows 
had an average milk production of 3,351 
pounds, which is above the average milk 
production for all cows in the state. 


The cost of testing cows to the herd 
owner averages about $2 per cow per 
year. For this sum the tester visits each 
herd once a month, weighs and tests the 
milk, and determines the cost of feed 
and profit or loss on each cow. He also 
advises the herd owner as to the most 
economical feeds to use. With this ser- 
vice available at so small a cost, it would 
seem that no dairyman could afford not 
to take advantage of it, provided he is in 
reach of an association. 


JOHN A. AREY, 


North Carolina Dairy Extension 
Specialist. 





(CHANGED FROM FOX HOUNDS! 


| TO GUERNSEY COWS) 





OHN Dills lives in Macon County, 
“’ N. C., and was the proud owner of a 
pack of fox hounds. Lyles Harris is 
county agent over in this mountain coun- 
ty and cares more for cows than for 
fox hounds. 


“Do your hounds feed you?” Harris 
asked. 

“Shucks, no! I feed them and they 
cost a lot, too.” 

“Why not.sell them and buy some 
cows? They'll pay you about $2 for 
every $1 worth of feed you give them.” 

Mr. Dills now has two good Guernsey 
cows and is no longer losing but making 
money on what he feeds to his farm pets. 
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“We have learned the value of 
CONCRETE” 


says Mr. Smedley, “three of us built our storage” 


Samuel L. Smedley Jr., of Newton 
- Square, Pa:, has 147 acres— 30 acres 
in fruit. During the past 3 years he 
has taken more prizes at State Shows 
than any other entered grower. 
“But’’, says Mr. Smedley, “prizes 
don’t mean anything unless we have 
first-class fruit in first-classcondition. 
“Our concrete Storage takes care 

of that. Three of us—my father-in- 





“Enables us to hold our fruit, not dump 
it on the market at low prices.” 





law, a hired man and myself with a 
barrel mixer, 2 h-p. gasoline engine 
and 2 wheelbarrows, built our 
Storage. This building has two 
floors — lower for storage — upper, 
packing room. The lower floor we 
built of concrete. It is 40’ x 80’ and 
12’ 4” high—handles 9,000 bushels. 








‘These improvements have cost very little, but 
they’ve added immensely to our farm’s value.” 


“When we found out how easy 
it was we put ina couple of retain- 
ing walls, a dam, floors in some of 
the buildings, made cold frames, and 
now we are going to start making 
fence posts. We havea 5,000-gallon 
concrete cistern, concrete founda- 
tions under the building, concrete 
stanchions and troughs in the barn 
and cement walks around the 
house. These improvements have 
cost very little; have added to our 
farm’s value, and have made our 
work easier and more sanitary. 

‘An up-to-date farmer can’t keep 
house without concrete—the beauty of it 
is that he can do the work himself and 
get a permanent job at very little cost.’ 


% 





“When we found how easy it was we 
put in a couple of retaining walls.” 





Jobs like that described 
by Mr. Smedley made easier to 
build through STRUCTOGRAPHS 


More than 29,000 farmers have writ- 
ten us for a free copy of the Lehigh 
Farm Book of Structographs. It con- 
tains 280 progressive photographs 
taken on 18 actual jobs—pictures that 
make clear at a glance building oper- 
ations it would take pages to describe. 
No other book ever published has so 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


LEHIGH 


een a 2 





20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
Whatever you build—‘tLEHIGH”’ means dependability 





simplified concrete farm construction. 

For good concrete construction you 
need a cement that is uniform in 
quality—dependable. Lehigh is such 
a cement. Its uniform dependability 
has made it the largest-selling cement 
in the world. There is a Lehigh 
dealer near you ready to furnish you 
with an adequate supply. 





FREE! Structographs included in this 
book show how to build correctly and 
economically foundations and walls, 
dairy barn floors, hog houses, storage 
cellars, concrete walks and steps and 
cellar entrances, fence posts, manure 
pits, septic tanks, water troughs, con- 
crete block garage, feeding floors for 
hogs, barnyards, wells and cisterns, 
milk houses, barn approaches and 
tobacco curing-houses. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Birmingham, Ala.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Baltimore, Md. 
Other offices in principal 
cities throughout the 
United States, 








POTFIOIOIFO—™ 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Box 3-C, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me without cost a copy of 
the Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs. 


Name 





Route- 





P. O. is State_ Bed 











ZI JEWEL-Extra Thin 


STUDEBAKE 


The pe ae 
Insured 
Watch 


\ 


WEY 


us e- 
baker 21-Jewel Watch direct from factory at 

e@ saving of thirty to fifty percent. 
our choice of 80 new Art Beauty cases and 
dials. Latest designs in white gold, yellow 
‘old and green gold effects. 8 adjustments, 
and five posl- 


ate. mon ewelry, A 

on easy monthly payments. Your creditis ! 

Write today for free book of Advance Watch 

Styles or Jewelry Catalog. 

Watch Chain FREE! f°"; DOWN 

ue sre offering » beautiful Viateh Spee free. pris, spacial 

offer w sen le j 

Get this free chain offer today—while it lasts. 

STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by the Studebaker ‘or 

three-quarters of a century of fair dealing 


Dept. J1001 South Bend, Indiana 





























tus e” FREE PAINT BOX SET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 
colors and a brush. 


This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 
and girls. 


FREE! 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Contains 16 articles which include 6 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to pay for a five-year sub- 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER. If you are not satisfied with THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 
be refunded when the subscription expires. 


Raleigh, N. C. 














i Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
bi al aiaeae. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 








————. Canadian Address: Windsor, Unt. 
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Insure 
the health 


of your 
COWS 


SUCCESSFUL dairymen keep 
only those cows that are above 
the average in production— 
and feed them liberally. When 
well fed a cow can not only 
produce the largest profit, but 
she then has a physical resis- 
tance that protects her from 
many of the diseases to which 
cow flesh is heir. 

Feeding with the measure 
full, rather than skimped, is 
one method of insuring a high 
level of health for your herd. 
Such feeding reduces calving 
troubles, caked udders, harsh 
coats and tight skins to a mini- 
mum. As a result the cows 
enjoy life and respond by heavy 
milk flow that is maintained 
month after month throughout 
the year — and that means 
profitable dairying. 

There is a vast difference in 
feeds. The more some kinds 
are used, the less milk is pro- 
duced and the more trouble 
there is with the cows. If the 
feed is lopsided, if the pro- 
teins and other nutrients are 
difficult for the cow to handle, 
not only does she fall off in 
her milk flow, but she loses 
weight, becomes hidebound 
and gets out of condition 
generally. 

The best insurance a dairy- 
man can take out for his cows 
is a scientifically balanced 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY, Dept. J-15, 














grains. 


Ration 


Usiko Special Dairy 
Ration, 20% 
—sweetened. 

Usiko Calf Meal 

Usikxo Pig and Hog 








grain ration—UNION GRAINS. 
Feed UNION GRAINS regularly, 
liberally, and you will be re- 
paid in the improved health of 
your cows and the increased 


milk yield. Fine coats, loose 
skins, bright eyes, no udder or 
calving troubles, heavy pro- 
duction and a calf every year 
are the results of feeding the 
oldest and best of all dairy 
rations—UNION GRAINS. Your 
dealer sells it. 


Usiko Dairy Service 
Bulletin Free 


We will send our new bi- 
monthly publication, the 
“UBIKO Dairy Service Bulle- 
tin,” regularly to dairymen who 
ask for it. Each issue will con- 
tain a helpful article on some 
phase of dairying written by 
a recognized authority — also 
other up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation regarding feeding, 
health, etc. Write today. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of Ustxo World Record Feeds 
Usiko 32 Ration (32% 


Protein). 
with home-grown 


J Usiko Horse Feed 
For mixing 


Protein Liver Oil 


Usrko Scratch Feed 








Usrko World Record 
Buttermilk Egg Mash 


Usiko Buttermilk Start- 
ing Mash with Cod- 


UBIko Fattening Mash 


Usiko All-Mash Rations 


And other Ustxo Rations 


UNION GRAINS 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 








INCREASE TOBACCO PROFITS 


uth BORDEN TITE-CURE BARNS 





More than three score Borden’s Tite 
Cure Tobacco Barns put to work in 
North Carolina alone during 1927. 
Borden Tite-Cure Barns complete cure 
im quicker time, give better grades, 
use less fuel, are as nearly fireproof 
as possible and in case of fire, may 
repaired for one-fourth of original 
cost. They are unaffected by extreme 
outside weather conditions. Muc* eas- 
ier to operate than old style ba:ns. 
We furnish complete 
set working plans free. 
Write for booklet which 
gives complete infor- 
mation, pictures and 
ters from barn own- 














Borden Brick € & S53 Com Grey 


LOLDSBORO 





--m hy STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
RAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
us Fish Bait FREE to introduce our t 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. E-2 ST. Louis, Mo. 











ROSS METAL SI 


LO 


Lifetime Satisfaction 


Wace of copper-content Rossmetal gal- 
vanized. No shrinkage or swelling. 
Can be increased in height. Movable. Safe 
against fire and wind. No freeze troubles. 
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pay later. 
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trated folders. 
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sented. 
The Ross Cutter & Silo 


facs 


Established 1850 


Makers of 
Silos Cutters] Cribs 9 
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Send for remarkable book- 
let—‘‘What Users Say.”’ 


Easy nn Si now, 


Check below items in 
which you are intere ted 
and we will send illus- 


Agents wanted in territory 
where we are not repre- 


Co., 


467 Warder St., Springfield, O. 


Brooder Houses() Hog Houses{) Mills} 
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Are Milking Machines Successful? 


The Answer Is, “Rightly 


NE way to answer a question is to 
ask another. Are tractors, two- 
row and four-row cultivators, feed grind- 
ers, water systems, farm lighting plants 
and power washing machines, which 
lighten work on the farm and in the home, 


a success ? 

years ago it was a common 
see some high-priced, five-ton 
junked and abandoned after one 
or two year’s use. Since that time trac- 
tor manufacturers have studied the tractor 
problem in its relation to the farmer’s need. 
Through a continual process inven- 
tions, improvements and making the trac- 
tor lighter, easier and more economical to 
operate, the farm tractor has become not 
a luxury but a necessity to most profit- 
able farming methods. <A similar com- 
parison could be made to two- and 
four-row cultivators, feed grinders, water 
systems, lighting plants, power washing 
machines and a large number of other 
products. The milking machine is no ex- 
ception and along with the cream separa- 
tor and manure spreader it is fast becom- 
ing not only a luxury but a necessity in 
conducting the dairy business on the most 
efficient and most profitable basis. 


Twenty 
sight to 
tractor, 


of 


as 


Now Easier to Operate 
HERE are two reasons why milking 
machines have been abandoned after 

being tried out. ‘Either the machine was 
not satisfactory or else the operator did 
not handle it properly. The first reason 
is probably the most important, but it is 
the easiest to solve and should soon be 
scratched off completely as an objection 
to milking machines. Milking machines 
have undergone the same process of im- 
provement, as has the farm tractor. The 
reliable manufacturers of milking ma- 
chines are putting out a product that will 
milk cows satisfactorily and save enough 
in labor cost to pay for the machine in a 
relatively short time. 

This means that there is only one ob- 
jection to milking machines if the dairy- 
man buys from a reliable manufacturer. 
This objection is that the operator did 
not handle the machine properly. With 
the many improvements made in recent 
years by a little thought and care a dairy- 
man can operate a milking machine just 
as easily as a tractor or gas engine. 


Objections Answered 
HE objections “injures cows,” “hard 
to clean,” “I cannot keep bacteria count 


Handled They Pay Weil’’ 


down,” “expensive to operate,” etc., can 
be overcome with just ordinary care. 
Thousands of successful users of milk 
ing machines know that they do not in- 
jure the cows. This seems to be true 
even where the machine is left on the cow 
after all the milk has been extracted from 
the udder. It is best, by far, to remove 
the machine from the cow as soon as all 
milk is drawn from the udder. It is easy 
to know when it is time to remove the 
teat cup because there an easily de 
tected difference in the sound of the ma- 
chine when milk being extracted and 
when it is not, and by the fact that milk 


is 


1S 


stops flowing through glass detector in 
the milk tubes. After the machine is 
removed all cows should be stripped 


by hand to prevent any milk being left 


in udder, thus avoiding all chance of 
udder trouble. Cows making high official 
records have been successfully milked 


with milking machines. This proves con- 
clusively that milking machines are not 
objected to by the cows and that they do 
not decrease milk flow. In fact in a 
great many cases milking machines have 
given an increased milk flow over hand 
milking on the same cows. 

The expense item can be checked off 
with the statement that thousands of 
milking machines have paid for their use 
in saving of labor in a relatively short 
time. 


Proper Care Equals Clean Milk 


ILKING machines, thoroughly wash- 

ed, steamed, and disinfected, can 
produce much cleaner milk with a lower 
bacterial count than the most careful hand 
milking. Through the use of milking 
machines, the milk is drawn from the 
cow’s udder into the pail without con- 
tamination. If bacteria are left in the 
milk tubes through careless washing or 
improper sterilization there is the danger 
of the milk having a very high bacterial 
count. However, this is only a matter of 
proper care. 

Unquestionably, the milking machine is 
fast becoming a necessity in efficient dairy- 
ing, particularly with farmers having 15 
or more cows. 


LAS) 


HERE is an old saying—‘Food is 
half eaten by the eye.” This is partic- 
ularly true about salads. A light touch 


must be used in their arrangement. 








IF YOU HAVE 10 OR MORE COWS, GET A SILO 


ORTY per cent of the feeding value of corn is in the stalks and leaves 


and these are saved when converted into silage. 
each day and the dairyman should have three tons 


sume 30 pounds of silage 


of silage per cow or enough to carry her for six months. 


age required to produce this amount, 


figure a ton of silage for each five bushels of corn. 
Land producing 50 bushels of corn per acre will 


produce ten tons of silage. 


When feeding fromthe silo begins, at least two 
inches should be removed each day to prevent spoil- 


ing. Therefore the number of cows to be fed 
determines the diameter of the silo. Less than 
15 head of cattle, will require a silo 10 feet in 


diameter ; 
and 25 to 40 head not 
It is not advisable 


another silo should be constructed. 

A wooden silo costs about $2 
capacity; a concrete silo, 
capacity and a hollow 
per ton capacity. 


15 to 25 not over 12 feet in diameter 
over 14 feet in diameter. 
to build a silo over 14 feet in 
diameter and should the herd require more silage 


to $3 
from $5 to $6 per ton 
tile silo, from $10 to $12 
Bills of material and instruc-  ,. - , ae 


The average cow will con- 
To figure the acre- 


one should 


per ton 





tions for building silos may be obtained free of 
charge on application to your state agricultural college. 


Editor’s Note.—Sorghum, not corn, 
South. If a cow gets some 
silage 
feeding silage. 


should generally 
legume hay daily 
per day for every 100 pounds of the cow’s weight makes a good rule for 


H. H. GORDON. 


be used for silage in the 


as she should—then 3 pounds of 
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é GOOD BARNS NEEDED IN 


DAIRY FARMING | 


t —4 





OW that dairying is becoming com- 


mercially important in the South, it 
is time for us to pay some real attention 
to the production, not only of the greatest 
amount of milk at the least cost, but of 
clean milk. Sooner or later those who 
produce dirty milk will either be forced 
out of business or paid less than the 
standard price for clean milk. 

Milk absorbs odors easily and just a 
little inattention to cleanliness may easily 
result in a very dirty product. These are 
facts that every person producing milk 
for the market, whether to be sold as 
cream, butter, or whole milk, needs to 
give careful attention. 

Of primary importance in producing 
clean milk is the right kind of barn. It 
does not have to be expensive, but should 
be so arranged that it can easily be kept 
clean and so that sunlight can enter as 
freely as possible. There is no greater 
enemy to the harmful bacteria that get in 
milk than sunshine. 

“he old fashioned box stall should be 
forgotten as a place for keeping milk 
cows. A long narrow barn with a walk 
and the feed mangers in the center is the 
proper shape. Have just as many win- 
dows as possible on both sides so as to 
permit sunshine to enter at all times. 


The space needed for the cow varies with 
the size, but ordinarily the width of the 
stall should be from three and a half 
to four feet. The length should be from 
four and one-third to five feet, depending 
on whether one is keeping small or large 
cows. The manure gutter, just to the rear 
of the stall, need be only 15 to 18 inches 
wide, but just back of this, space of about 
three to four feet should be provided. 


It is highly desirable that the entire 
floor of the milking barn be made of con- 
crete, because this product lends itself so 
readily to proper cleaning, as well as be- 
ing the most permanent and the cheapest 
flooring in the long run. The feed man- 
ger and the alley down the center should 
also be of concrete. 


Then, by all means, use modern stan- 
chions and iron piping for the division 
between the stalls. To make these of 
boards is to make sure of providing an 
ideal place for producing dirty milk. The 
cost of stanchions and iron pipe for the 
stalls is not expensive, and in fact, is the 
cheapest in the long run. If the floor, 
alleyways, manure gutters, and feed man- 
gers are made of concrete and then the 
stanchions and iron pipes are used in the 
stalls, one has gone a long way toward 
making conditions right for producing 
clean milk. 


The old wooden stanchions, which were 
so constructed as to practically tie a cow 
up so she couldn’t move very much or be 
comfortable, are not only out of date, but 
will certainly cause the cows to produce 
less than the normal amount of milk. 
Stanchions should be so adjusted as to 
allow the cows to have a free swing of 
the neck and head when they are fasten- 
ed in them. 


partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., or one’s state agricultural college, or 
from the county agent, may be secured 


free of charge, which will give valuable | 


Suggestions for the proper construction 
of a dairy barn. Write for them. To 
build the right kind of dairy barn is not 
an expensive proposition, and is some- 
thing that every dairyman, however small 
he may be, should provide just as soon as 
his financial condition will permit. 


~ |Uncle Ab Says 


He wonders if a pitch- 
fork would be any easier 
to handle if it had a 
trigger on it. 





ti onbiiee 
Bulletins from the United States De- | Gaatonpemstontes ws out soreness. 
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NOT ONLY MILD. BUT 
A MILD CIGARETTE 
THAT SATISFIES! 


— reason enough 
for CHESTERFIELD’S 
immense popularity 





W: STATE it as our honest belief that 

the tobaccos used in Chesterfield cigarettes 

are of finer quality and hence of better taste 

than in eny other cigarette at the price. 
Liccerr & Myers Topacco Co. 


CHESTERFIELD 


CIGARETTES 








Dont neglect a Cold YOU CA Depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





Just Rub .s 
Away Danger 
Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub 
Musterole on the 


chest and throat. It 


Kale ad 





Renew for Five or Eight Years 
at New Low Subscription Rates! 


IOR to December, 1903, The Progressive Farmer was owned by imdi- 
viduals. It was in that month that the present “Progressive Farmer. 
Company” was formed. 
tte Last month, with its circulation having climbed from 5,000 to 500,000, 
The Progressive Farmer Company entered on its twenty-fifth year. And in 
‘ sop appreciation of the magnificent loyalty of our friends, we are now making 
Musterole, is a counter -irritant that helps the most remarkable subscription offer m all our history:— 


to break up acold. For prompt relief from : 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili- Eig ht Years for $3.00 









tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, ° 

pains in joints and chilblains rub on Five Years for $2.00 

Musterole. Keep a jar handy. Two Years for $1.00 
To Mothers: Muasterole is also made in P : i : 
gelider feem Fer babies and Ul chil- _ Furthermore, since it would not be fair to give a lower rate ta new 
den. Ack for Ciiiicen’s Bitevel friends than to old friends, we shall give each present subscriber 50 per cent 


more copies than his present expiration date calls for. 

These offers are not guaranteed to last beyond 1928, but during thes 
“Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” they are open to old and new 
subscribers alike. " 

Every subscriber is urged to renew for five or eight years while 
this offer holds good, and every subscriber should try to get at least 
one new subscriber at two years for $1! 


( 
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if costs $2.50. ot. costs . Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. fata BALTIMORE. ME> 
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24 bushels per acre increase 





—average yield for 
these 21 Corn Growers 


ORN growers have found that early top-dressing with Arcadian Sulphate 
of Ammonia carries the crop through to maturity and increases the yield. 


Study their reports! 














Pounds 
Arcadian Yield—Bushels Corn per Acre 
GROWER ADDRESS Sulphate 
- of Ammonia Without With Increase 

Application Sulphate Sulphate in 

per Acre ofAmmonia of Ammonia Yield 
C. H. Cheatham Oxford, N.C. 175 48 86 88 
R. C. Corbett Greenville, N. C. 150 37 68 31 
W. W. Sells Winston-Salem, N.C. 100 34 56 22 
. R. Rich Morrisville, N. C. 100 20 42 22 
P. Fellers Newberry, S. C. 150 95 50 15 
Bull Orangeburg, S. C. 150 #1 62 21 
T. Howard Searr, S.C. 100 27 44 17 
H. Herring Marion, S. C. 150 22 51 29 
R. A. Breedlove Campton, Ga. 100 10 45 35 
G. D. Davis Shingler, Ga. 150 21 52 31 
Launis Bros. onroe, Ga. 100 42 59 17 
Roscoe Wilson oe mmeegg agg Ala. 100 15 28 13 
Archie Thomas ilton, Fla. 100 17 44 27 
Autrey Thomas jay. Fla. 100 18 82 14 
. B. Johnson i¢ Plant, Miss. 200 68 108 40 
V. B. Osborne Jonesboro, Ark. 200 50 91 41 
. H. Payne Charleston, Ark. 100 20 50 30 
. M. Yarbrough Longstreet, La. 100 18 29 11 
R. C. Ricke hitehaven, Tenn. 100 32 51 19 
R. G, Friddle Gilmer, Texas 150 49 68 19 
T. C. Richardson Arlington, Texas 75 22 34 12 
Average 21 Growers 126 5 24 





ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


New York, N. Y., San Francisco, Cal., Atlanta, Ga., 
Medina, O., Montgomery, Ala., emphis, Tenn., 
Shreveport, La., San Antonio, Tex., Raleigh, N. C., 
Washington, D. C. In Canada—Toronto, Ont. 


The Company 


Agricultural Dept. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) §-10-28 SA 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


ESTE EN, LAT Sele eee GRE dD, GR 


(Write names of crops on line above.) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Comers erereereseseee 
OY ee 


Address 











E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 








Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
Reliable 
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om ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
Pre IVE estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
(x ER land before purchasing. 
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TER TRIAL 


NEW Buy RAZOR 
DIXIE 
BLUE STEEL 


TRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial 
a Goan sanernie Hf you don’t want it return to us. eychad apne by us beh ap 
You could not buy a better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then 
% F you bay B, dive wit be ones trea, Order on coupon 8 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. 


Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, @ 
Name. 


P, oO 














The Progressive Farmer 


Milk a Necessary Food 


Children, Particularly, Require It for Normal Growth 
By K. S. MORROW, 


Assistant Dairyman, Clemson College, South Carolina 


N OUR own country special effort is 

being made to insure the healthfulness 
of our people by adequate nourishment 
of the growing child. Dr. Matthias Nicoll, 
Jr., commissioner of health of the state 
of New York, in speaking of the value 
of milk in causing and maintaining good 
nutrition, growth and development said :— 


“Milk is a very important food not 
only for infants and children, but for 
adults. It is an almost perfectly balanced 
food, containing practically all of the 
necessary elements 
for growth, ener- 


would, history and scientists have proved 
otherwise. 

Wherein lies this mysterious power 
possessed by milk which is lacking en- 
tirely or in part in other food materials? 
Since history began the young mammals 
have been nourished by a fluid secreted by 
the mammary glands of the female of the 
species. This fluid, comprising the sole 
food during the period of most rapid 
growth in the life of the animal, must 
contain all of those elements essential to 








gy, and repair of 
the body in about 
the right propor- 
tions and in a 
readily digestible 
form. The impor- 
tance of milk as 


that the time 


the farm. 


[* A recent interview Mr. Henry 
Ford is reported to have predicted 
will come when there 
will be no cows, pigs, or chickens on 
According to Mr. Ford 


maintenance and 
growth. The new- 
born rabbit dou- 


bles its weight in 
about six days, the 
lamb in 15, the 
calf in 50, and the 
colt in 60, and the 


an article of diet cereals, fruits, and\nuts will entirely baby in 180 days, 
for children is em- replace milk and meat in the diet of and in. each case 
geod wt i humanity. The accompanying is in normally _ upon a 
ome fecal Chak pro- part, Mr. Morrow's reply to Mr. diet consisting = 
vides cuficcient lime Ford’s unfounded contentions and the milk of its 
for the proper. de- theories. We may be able to get mother. 


velopment of the 
teeth without in- 
cluding an_ over- 
supply of other 
food elements. 
Children should 
have at least a 
quart of milk or 
its equivalent in 


milk products 
daily.” 
Again we must 


along without meat but we see no 
reason why we should want to, and 
as to milk no substitute has yet, after 
thousands of years, been found for it. 
No dairyman need allow Mr. Ford's 
ravings to disturb him. 
cow will continue as the best foster 
mother of the human race long af- 
ter Mr. Ford and the present gener- 
ation of dairymen have passed away. 


The Adequate 
Diet 

T IS only with- 

in recent yearr 
that science has 
devoted special ef- 
forts to determine 
what these essen- 
tial factors for 
growth and main- 


The dairy 





ask from _ what 


tenance are. A diet 





source can this most 
important of foods be obtained if we do 
away with cows on the farm? 


Milk for Health 
ILK-FOR-HEALTH campaigns are 
receiving very favorable mention and 

accomplishing wonderful results wher- 
ever they have been tried. While the in- 
creased use of milk alone will not remedy 
all the health problems of childhood, it 
has proved to be helpful in reducing mal- 
nutrition when it is used as a part of a 
varied diet. In one city a survey cover- 
ing 10,000 children showed that 14 out 
of every 100 children were 10 per cent 
below the normal average weight for 
their age and height and only two out 
of every five were daily milk drinkers. 
Two months after the milk-for-health 
campaign was started only 11.5 of the 
children were 10 per cent or more under 
weight and during that time the milk 
consumption in that city had increased 20 
per cent. Would a diet of pecans and 
oatmeal cookies have accomplished the 
same results? Visionary theorists say it 


MILKING TIME ON R. S. EDMISTON’S DAIRY FARM, IREDELL COUNTY, N. C. 


to be adequate for 
growth must contain in addition to a 
supply of energy or carbohydrates, a 
certain amount of essential proteins, min- 
eral matter and accessory food factors 
known as vitamines. Physiologists and 
biochemists, through their experimenta- 
tion with laboratory animals, in, which 
various combinations of food stuffs have 
been fed, to determine their effects upon 
body growth and general health, have 
determined with a great degree of ac- 
curacy the adequacy of many of our 
common foods for supplying all of our 
body needs. 


Source of Proteins and Minerals 


D* E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins 

University, states that milk proteins 
together with those of kidney and liver 
stand out as a group of foods containing 
proteins of unusual value. 


The human body, to grow and develop 
must have an adequate supply of min- 
eral matter. The bones require large 
quantities of calcium, phosphorus, and 


Mr. Edmiston’s boys who are doing the milking are enthusiastic calf club members. 
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magnesium. Sodium is a constituent of the 
blood and potassium is found in all body 
tissues. Other minerals are also neces- 
sary in varying degrees. Of the above, 
calcium and phosphorus are the most 
commonly lacking in ordinary diets. Here 
again milk plays an important role as it 
is especially rich in these two elements. 
It is for this reason that milk is so bene- 
ficial in developing bones and bony 
structures such as the teeth in growing 
children. Rickets, a common disease in 
various parts of the world, is associated 
with faulty diets and most generally 
found where milled cereals without 
proper supplements, such as milk and 
glandular meat are extensively used. The 
pastoral people of Asia, Arabia, Northern 
Africa, and Abyssinia are essentially free 
from this disease. Would that our vis- 
ionary scientists might make a study of 
such facts before they prescribe a diet 
for us of cereal cookies and hickory nuts. 


Milk as a Source of Vitamines 


LTHOUGH mutch still remains to be 

determined regarding the exact na- 
ture of these necessary food factors, ex- 
perimentation has taught us of their ex- 
treme importance in nutrition, and their 
presence in certain of our common foods. 
Milk is known to contain vitamines 
A, B, and C, in amounts varying with 
the feed of the animal and in the case of 
vitamine C its presence is associated with 
the method of pasteurization, an extended 
heating reducing the amount of the vita- 
mine. Vitamine A, also known as the fat 
soluble vitamine, without which growth is 
impossible, is almost entirely lacking in 
our highly milled cereals and is very 
scantily found in nuts. Milk and its prod- 
ucts from which the butterfat has not 
been entirely removed abounds in vitamine 
A. Substitution of nut products for milk, 
cheese, or butter is almost certain to mean 
a sacrifice in the fat soluble vitamine 
value of the food. 


As sources of vitamine B, milk and 
milk products and nuts are of about equal 
value. 


Vitamine C, the absence of which tends 
to encourage scurvy, found in varying 
quantities in milk, has not as yet been 
found present in nuts. 


Are Milk Bacteria Harmful > 


E ARE told in the same article op- 

posing the use of milk, that, “Where- 
as the natural products of the fields and 
trees are pure, free from germs and dis- 
ease, milk and meat are always infected 
with germs of the filthiest sort, common 
sewer or colon germs.” It is only be- 
cause of lack of proper information that 
such. statements are made. Disease germs 
abound everywhere and nothing is to pre- 
vent their presence on vegetable and ce- 
real products, if improperly handled, any 
more than in milk and its products. 


The word bacteria is immediately con- 
strued by the average person to mean 
something harmful and detrimental to 
human life. Milk, if carelessly produced 
and handled may confain certain bacteria 
which when introduced into the human 
body will cause disease. Under present 
health restrictions and supervision much 
of our milk is now produced and handled 
in a manner that insures a minimum bac- 
terial count and where pasteurization is 
employed all bacteria of pathological im- 
portance can be eliminated. It is proba- 
bly true that under present conditions milk 
as sold by retail stores is less exposed to 
contamination by pathological organisms 
than are the fresh fruit and vegetables 
which are eaten without first being cooked 
cr cleansed in some manner. 


Certain bacteria which abound in 
milk are beneficial to health. Cultured 
buttermilk, now a common drink at soda 
fountains and listed on most menu cards, 
1s beneficial because of its content of cer- 
tain strains of lactic-acid-forming bac- 
teria, which counteract the putrefactive 
bacteria in the alimentary canal. 








Full Value For 


Look for the Store 


Your Feed Dollar 


When you pay out money for a dairy feed you expect to 
get your money back in bigger milk production. You'll 
find that Miami Dairy combines good results with low cost. 


Miami Dairy is a full 16% protein concentrate. It’s a 
strictly uniform ration, scientifically mixed and balanceds 
contains pure cane molasses. Dairymen who keep books 
on their cows feed it straight through the year. 


Because it is closely priced, Miami Dairy costs no more 
and frequently less than bran, mill feed, hominy or corn 
meal. Yet it’s guaranteed to contain 16% protein, whereas 
these less effective feeds contain only 10 to 15%. 

For more milk from each cow, for a longer milking period, 
for better calves—put your herd on Miami Dairy without 
further delay. Order a supply now from the Tuxedo 
Merchant in your town. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, O. 
“Our Forty-Seventh Year’ 


Miami Dairy 16% 


The Tuxedo Line of Feeds: 





Tuxedo Dairy Tuxedo Hog Ration Tuxedo Chick 
Ce-re-a-lia Sweets Tuxedo Starting Mashes Tuxedo Scratch 
Rex Dairy Tuxedo Growing Mashes Tuxedo Developer 
Miami Dairy Tuxedo Allmash —and others 
Tuxedo Chop Tuxedo Eggmashes 











RICHMOND 
GUANO 





TUCKER ROW MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


A successful machine for distributing stable 
and barnyard Vege Se She row - furrow = 
uniform quantity des . Readily adjusted. 

Distributes dry, wet or matted manure. STAN DARD SINCE 18 92 
Easily operated by one person with one 
horse. Does the work of six to eight men. 
Built for years of reliable service. Eliminates 
waste of manure. A time and money saver. 

Patented. 


For price and circular giving full description, 
. write to 


P. R. TUCKER CO. 
Route 1, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Home of J. F. Dean, McCarron’s 
Lake, near St. Paul, Minn. 


— and it cost Mir. ro] 


only SIAI8 


Thousands of old farm houses will be changed 
into attractive up-to-date homes this year. Could 
you bring so much added happiness and comfort 
to all your family in any other way? 

Lumber is the most economical of all building 
materials; and if you need any hired labor it is 


Photographs by courtesy of 
Edham Kolored Shingle Co. 

















HAT’S all it cost, for materials, labor and 

everything, to remodel the old house shown in 
the small photograph above—and now look at 
this charming modern home! 


Only a home built of Wood could be remodeled 
so completely, so easily, at such small expense. 


always easily available. 


Use properly seasoned lumber, manufactured 
to American Lumber Standards, endorsed by the 
United States Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 7 7 7 » Made by America’s best mills. 
Your dealer has it or can get it for you. 


Helpful suggestions—FREE—from your dealer 
or direct from us. Mail the coupon. 














Timber is a Crop- 
the one forever 
renewable 


natural 
resource 


BS 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C, 
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Dairy Values We Overlook 


Have You Considered These Indirect Sources of Income? 
By A. J. GLOVER 


Editor, Hoard’s Dairyman 


O UNDERSTAND the true value of 

the cow and her relationship to a pro- 
ductive soil requires some reflection and 
study. It is unfortunate so many people 
measure the income of the cow solely by 
what is received for her products. This, 
of course, is very important but the indi- 
rect income she brings is of large consid- 
eration. 

An important contribution of the cow 
is the milk she supplies for the farm 
family. No food is of greater importance 
in the human diet than milk, and there is 
a hitch in the management of any farm 
that does not have at least a good milk 
supply for home use. The growing boy 
or girl needs a quart of milk a day and 
each adult a pint. 


Skimmilk a Valuable By-product 


HEN cream is sold from the farm, 

the income of the cow comes from 
the check received for the fat in the 
cream and from the 
skimmilk fed to 
young animals. But 
I can hear somebody 
say that skimmilk 
is not good feed for 
growing animals, and especi- 
ally those who have never 
fed it in the right way. On 
farms where good livestock is 
raised it will be found that 
skimmilk is used in liberal 
quantities and the owners 
value it highly as a feed. 

It is difficult to measure the exact value 
of skimmilk for so much depends upon 
how it is fed and the kind of animals that 
receive it and the market price of live- 
stock. Skimmilk fed to good grade calves 
will return now at least 75 cents a hun- 
dred, and purebreds will return more. 

Pigs at present prices will pay 40 cents 
a hundred for milk if it is fed in the 
right proportion with other feeds. It has 
been demonstrated that skimmilk as a 
supplement to corn, barley, or whatever 
crop is used, increases the feed value of 
them. A pig can make larger gains when 
fed skimmilk because it is provided with 
an adequate supply of all elements neces- 
sary for growth. Here is an income from 
the dairy cow that is often overlooked by 
the person who has not considered the 
importance of choosing the right com- 
bination of feeds to make a_ balanced 
ration for growing young stock. 


Increases Value of Roughage 


NOTHER income of the dairy cow 
which is not often considered is the 
increased price she pays for the roughage 
raised on the farm and the by-products 
of the mills. In sections where no dairy 
cows are kept, alfalfa hay sells for $7 to 
$8 a ton in the stack, while in certain sec- 
tions of the South baled alfalfa hay has 
sold for $32 a ton. Alfalfa in the stack 
is just as valuable a feed as that in the 
bale, but without the dairy cow as a 
market, it sells for a low price. 
I can remember when bran was looked 
upon as a very poor feed for dairy cows 
and used as fuel in the northwest part 






the miller can sell the by-products at a 
good figure. 


The once wasteful use of bran is com 
parable to a large extent to the use of 
cottonseed meal as a fertilizer. It would 
be the much better practice and far more 
profitable to feed the cottonseed meal to 
the dairy cow and then fertilize the land 
with her manure. 


The Cow and Soil Fertility Go 
Together 


HE cow bears a very important rela- 
tionship to a permanent system of ag- 
riculture. Sections that have been grow- 
ing a single crop like cotton or wheat or 
corn, invariably arrive at a time when 
their soils are rather tired and sick. They 
need rejuvenating to bring them back to 
a profitable production. To do this, some 
legume like lespedeza, alfalfa, velvet 
bcans, cowpeas, soybeans, etc., should be 
raised. These crops 
not only have the 
power of gathering 
nitrogen from the 
air, enriching the 
soil, but they also 
supply organic mat- 
ter to the soil. With- 
out decomposing 
organic matter in 
the soil it is dead, 
and a_ dead _ soil, 
as a rule, is unpro- 
ductive. While rais- 
ing these crops im- 
proves the land, yet 
it would be a big 
waste if there were not some market to 
which these crops could be profitably 
sold. There is no better market than the 
good dairy cow. She will consume these 
various legume hays and then return to 
the soil from 60 to 70 per cent of the fer- 
tility required to produce them if care 15 
taken in conserving the manure. 
Legume hay is important to success- 
ful dairying, for it is rich in protein and 
the cow must have protein in abundance 
to produce profitable flows of milk. 


Utilizes Wasted Time—and Other 
Wastes 


NOTHER thing about the dairy cow 

which makes her a profitable ad- 
junct to any farm is that she utilizes 
many wastes. These wastes include feed 
which has been harvested; grass from 
waste land; and waste time. But here 
somebody rises to object. It is not to 
the taste of some people to have a job 
that-utilizes all their time. They prefer 
to waste some of it. However, if a per- 
son desires to get ahead in farming, he 
must so plan his work that it gives con- 
stant employment. 

The dairy cow fits well into all sys- 
tems of agriculture and there are few 
farms where she cannot be kept with 
profit. Her direct income is advantageous 
and it permits the paying of cash for the 
things the farmer needs. The reason some 
people are always poor is because they 
keep themselves constantly in debt, and 





























j | of our country. When it was finally dem- those who would like to get out of that 
National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., | | onstrated that it was an exceptionally class will find the dairy cow ready to 
ee — | | valuable feed for dairy cows, its price help them. She permits-her owner to pay 
ashington, D. C. | ] advanced many times. This means a_ cash, for she has something to sell every 
Gentlemen: Please send me free helpful sugges- | | larger return to the wheat farmer because day. 
tions for home remodeling. | en 
| 
* | WHEN COWS SHOULD FRESHEN 
arme. + a 
: Milk Buttoriat c P Income 
ilk pro- produc- ‘ost o a ae 
<< l duction tion rough- Cost of Cost of cost of 
Season of freshening (pounds) (pounds) age grain feed feed 
R. F. D. No State Spring (March, April, and May) 5,842 236 $37.51 $19.22 $56.73 $70.73 
PF-3178 Summer (June, July, and Aug.) 5,941 236 37.62 22.48 60.10 66.59 
Fall (Sept., Oct., and Nov.) ...... 6,689 268 38.94 28.45 67.39 « 76.65 
Winter (Dec., Jan., and Feb.) ... 6,439 258 37.65 25.51 63.16 75.66 
AMERICAN STANDARD LUMBER FROM AMERICA’S BEST MILLS jah pr SR “ ain: cong 
I a cone ay ames 6,269 252 $37.95 $24.06 $62.01 $73.36 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Care of the Child’s Teeth 


§ Be first teeth or “baby teeth,” also 

called “milk teeth,’ are cut between 

the ages of six months and three years. 

They come along in about the following 
time :— 








Four central in- 
cisors 6 to 8 months. 


Four lateral incis- 
ors 8 to 12 months. 


Four anterior mo- 

lars 12 to 18 months. 

Four canines 18 
to 24 months. 

= Four posterior mo- 

DS. SE lars 26 to 36 months. 

Making a total of 20 temporary teeth. 

If the teeth are slow about coming, it 
would be well to consult a doctor, as 
there may be some constitutional disturb- 
ance or the system may need some min- 
eral that is not being furnished. 

Teething is a perfectly normal process 
and should cause no unusual disturbance. 
Now and then, the gums over a tooth 
that is trying to come through, will be- 
come swollen and red and the child will 
become fretful and peevish for a few 
days. If the child develops a stomach 
trouble or bowel trouble, or convulsions, 
you may be sure it is not caused by teeth- 
ing, but is caused by food or some germ. 
You will observe that babies have little 
so-called teething trouble in winter, but 
it practically all comes in summer. Hot 
weather, germs carried by flies, and fer- 
mented food are three of the chief fac- 
tors that cause upsets in babies who are 
cutting teeth. 

Decayed Teeth. — Decayed teeth 
cause many ills besides toothache. They 
may cause diseased tonsils, adenoids, ker- 
nels in the neck, frequent colds, sore 
throat, sctofula and digestive disturbances. 
A dentist should occasionally look over the 
baby teeth. If there are any decaying 
spots they should be filled, so that the 
permanent teeth will not get infected. 


A child should be taught as early as 
possible to brush its teeth. The brushing 
should be done at least twice a day, pre- 
ferably night and morning. If the tem- 
porary teeth are taken care of, the per- 
manent teeth will usually come in sound 
and straight. 


Permanent Teeth.—The lower cen- 
tral incisors, two in number, and four 
first molars are the first permanent teeth 
and are usually cut between the age of 
six and eight years. 

Right here let me give a word of cau- 
tion. So often the six year permanent 
molars are mistaken for temporary teeth 
and are allowed to decay and be lost. This 
would not happen if a dentist was given 
a chance to look over the teeth. Especially 
should this be done if there are any signs 
of decay; but, better still, have the den- 
tist look them over before any trouble 
1s detected by the parents. 
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| WHOLESALE PRICE OF 90 | 
| SCORE BUTTER | 


Chicago Market (Majority Sales) 
(Price in cents per pound) 








it 
ae 
1924 


1925 | 1926 


Month | ms 1923 


Year 
average 


| 
| 














January ..| 31.48] 47.76| 50.08) 37.40] 41.89| 41.72 
Vebruary -| 34.00] 47.67] 48.52] 38.35] 41.89] 42.08 
March ....] 35.76] 48.09 44.75| 45.44] 40.69] 42.95 
April ...... 35.19] 44.00] 36.10! 41.50] 37.39) 38.84 
MAT”. cnc 32.88] 39.45] 35.63] 39.32) 38.33] 37.12 
mine oo. 33.30] 36.90] 37.79 40.23) 37.61| 37.17 
Re ae 32.44] 36.47| 36.79] 40.43] 37.41] 36.71 
August ...] 31.37] 40.74] 35.29] 40.58] 38.76] 37.35 
September | 35.78] 43.37] 34.86] 44.62] 41.24] 39.97 
October ...| 40.48] 45.06] 35.04! 47.03| 43.05| 42.13 
November 45.60] 49.06] 38.83] 46.33] 45.42] 45.05 
lecember .| 49.38] 49.82] 39.97] 45.18] 48.75] 46.62 


_Average | 39.25| 44.03| 39.47| 42.20| 41.04| 40.64 
ane Prices paid by creameries throughout 
e South for butterfat would be approximate- 
ro the same as the Chicago wholesale price 


or 90 score butter, or a shade under this 
Price. 








GrancerRo 


No costly tin; sensibl 
acked in heavy foils 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 





Old Col. Wellman certainly 


did know tobacco! 


IS secret method — now ours ex- 
clusively — puts Granger right 
at the top for taste. It mellows and 
“mildens” tobacco as nothing else can. 
And that’s not all, for Granger is cut 
to burn slower, too; it’s Rough Cut. 
Any dyed-in-the-wool smoker knows 
what that means—cooler smoking! 

All the quality where it counts — 
inside the package; not a penny wasted 
for show. It’s a product we can stand 
squarely back of—and we do! 

















Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 

: and out of your churn 
e comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 








“SPOHN’S” KEEPS US WEL 
When e to weather or disease, give SPOHN’S 
DISTEM COMPOUND. For 83 years the stand- 
ard remedy for Distemper, Strangles, I 
Eye, Catarrhal Fever, Shipping Fever, 
and Colds. Give to sick those ‘ 
““SPOHN’S” for Dog Distemper. Poultry raisers 
'SPOHN’S” for Roup. cents and $1.20 at 
itores. Write for free boo x 
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PAID FOR DRAINING 


increased profits. 


935 Volunteer Bldg., ' 
Please send me a free copy of ‘Land Devel t with H les Dy ite.”” 











and MADE 


A PROFIT FIRST YEAR 


NE of our customers drained 25 acres of swamp land. The 
next year he raised a cro 
profit after the cost of explosives and labor was deducted. 

Similar opportunities are open to many farmers. 
means crop insurance, greater variety of crops, larger yields, and 
Drained swamp land will 
ear without commercial fertilizers. 
ecause the soil is porous for a great depth. 

Drain your swamp land this year with Hercules Dynamite. 

Write for “Land Development” which tells how to do it. This 
valuable book will be mailed to you without cost. 


of cabbages that paid a large 
Drainage 


roduce year after 
It holds moisture longer 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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It’s the John Deere Disk 
Cultivator that is easily and 
quickly convertible to a shov- 
el or spring-tooth machine. 
Simply changing gangs gives 
you the type of cultivator you 
need forthe job you have todo. 
It’s no work at all to do good 
cultivating with any type of 
equipment. The JF has a 
quick, easy dodge—a big ad- 


If you like a walking culti- 
vator you will be more than 
satisfied with the work and 
handling of the John Deere 
DF. It has all the advantages 
that you want. 


Simple depth control; easy 
adjustment for penetration to 
suit your soil; hugging device 
makes it easy to hold rigs to 
the row on hillsides or in 





Farmers Are Talking About 
This Cultivator 


HEREVER this John Deere Three-in- 

One cultivator has had a chance to 
show its merits, farmers praise its good 
work, easy handling and adaptability to 
any cultivating job. You will find all of the 
good qualities you want in the 


John Deere JF 


vantage on crooked rows and 
in cultivating on hillsides. 


Thenext time you’rein town, 
go toyour John Deere dealer’s 
store and ask to see the John 
Deere JF. Get on the seat, see 
how easily it handles, note all 
the conveniences. Then give 
it a chance to prove its fine 
points in your fields this 
summer. 


The Easier-To-Handle *“‘Walker’”’ 





laying by; quick adjustment 
of wheel tread. You want 
these features. 


Yor Sehe Resre dealer, will show you ol the feapense of thease two 
cultivators. Write to us for folders on eit t A 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois. Ask for Folders AES3.0 


OHN=DEERE 


JHE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 

























































Bee- Keepers Supplies 


From Factory Direct to You 


LARGEST BEE HIVE FACTORY IN THE SOUTH. 
STANDARD DOVETAIL WHITE PINE HIVES AT 
PRICES NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF. 


Write for Prices 


B. L. JOHNSON & CO. 


ROARING RIVER, N. C. 








The Progressive Farmer 


The First Essential: Feed 


Home-grown Feed Makes Dairying More Profitable 


HE interview with John A. Arey, 

dairy extension specialist of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture, brings 
out clearly .and positively the essentials 
of successful dairying in the South. Mr. 
Arey says, “We cannot buy ourselves 
into successful dairying,’ and then al- 
most repeats this when he says: “Our 
most successful dairy farmers are those 
who grow all of their roughage and part 
of the concentrates needed for their 
herds.” 


This is going back to the fundamental 
idea of the farm supporting itself. Feeds 
that make cattle grow, that make milk and 
give it composition, are all farm-grown 
and it seems to us that nothing is more 
logical, expedient and in accordance with 
common sense than the production of 
feed on the farm where it is to be fed. 
It is folly to assume that Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, New York or any other state 
can deliver hay in the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia as cheaply as it can be produced 
here. This is also true of grain, if we 
except those farms with soils so abused 
by continuous cropping with cotton and 
tobacco that they are in a state of pov- 
erty too low to be depended on for profit- 
able production. 


Mr. Arey has “cut out a pattern” that 
fits any farm for “making” home-grown 
feed. Taking one cow as a unit, he 
gives the kinds and quantity of feed 
needed for one full year—feed that fur- 
nishes all the material needed to preserve 
the cow-machine in good working order 
and all needed to keep up a full flow of 
milk. These definite quantities of defi- 
nite feeds make up a complete ration for 
one cow. Let’s repeat this feed formula: 

15 bushels of corn; 

10 bushels of oats; 

1% tons of legume hay; 

3 tons of silage or roots. 


To this 365-day ration we add pastur- 
age, 500 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 
200 pounds of wheat bran, and then have 
“a well balanced feed allowance for the 
average sized cow for one year.” If the 
silage is not available, then another half- 
ton of legume hay, a soiling crop, or 
root crops may be substituted. If oats 
are not available, then six bushels of 
barley may be substituted for the 10 
bushels of oats. 


Let’s consider the area of land re- 
quired: North Carolina averages above 
20 bushels of corn to the acre, and 20 


bushels of oats. Consequently three- 
fourths of an acre of average land and 
one-half an acre of such land will supply 
corn and oats for one cow, and, if need 
be, both can be harvested from the same 
land in one year. An acre will produce 
the legume hay and less than half an 
acre will provide the silage needed. If 
barley is substituted for oats, then one- 
fourth an acre will produce this grain, 
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NO DRUDGERY HERE 
Miss Cecil Wilson, club girl of Rowan Coun- 
ty, N. C., seems to be enjoying her churning 
job with this up-to-date machine. 


since the United States census gives 24 
bushels per acre as the average yield of 
barley. In short, a little more than an 
acre of land of average fertility will sup- 
ply the feed needs for one cow one year. 
And feeding cows will soon make aver- 
age land above-average land in fertility. 





[WHAT IS COTTONSEED CAKE? 


“IS cottonseed cake as good fertilizer 
as cottonseed meal? What is cotton- 
seed cake?” 

When the oil has been pressed from 
cottonseed kernels the remainder is in 
the form of cakes. The difference be- 
tween cottonseed cake and cottonseed 
meal is that the one has not and the 
other has been ground into meal. The 
cake is not in condition to be used as a 
fertilizer until it is ground and even then 
it is worth about twice as much as a 
feed as it is as a fertilizer. 











THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
k month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Norfolk, Va., prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., 
prices for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, tb. ......... $0.1890 $0.1805 $0.1445 $0.1243 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots..... 47.00* OS I pee es a ae ore 
Peanuts No. 1 Aah oe : RS Nr etre) Beh ed» Mencia, we 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 2.10 1.67% 2.00 1.13 
FLOGS, QUEVERE,. COU. «osc cv ccceccecee 8.05 8.10 11.50 7.83 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.11 12.48 9.07 7 00 
Baas, tees AVS, G0d. ooo sees sce 28 31% 23 22 : 
ene RR TM an on 5's Gis'g a eee ¢ ¢ 25 26 2614 14% 
Se. ee, ns Pee 49 45 50 2 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.61% 1.48 1.36 1.08 ; 
Corn: Na. 2 trad, OF. o5 ccc ese 9734 884** 6514** 58% 
Oats, No. 2 bite, Bt. ..ccceccvecss 61 56% Roy 42 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .......++- 17.50 16.50 19.50 16.20 
~ * February 24. ** No, 3 mixed, 


+ No. 1 Spanish, per bushel, $1.30. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


Farm price index ...... eee eeeeeeeeeee 
New York factory wage index ........ 


February, January, February, Pre-war 


1928 1928 1927 (1910-14) 
135 137 127 100 
230 231 100 


The index of the general level of farm prices declined to 135 per cent of the pre-war 
level on February 15, 1928, compared with 137 a month previous and 127 a year pre- 
vious. The loss during the month was due to a drop of 33 points in the index number 
for poultry products and 11 points in the cotton and cotton seed index. The grain 


index rose 3 points, fruit and vegetables 
vanced 1 point during the month. 


11 points, and the meat animal index ad 


(The non-agricultural wholesale, agricultural wholesale and all commodity index 
numbers have been discontinued for the time being by the Department of Agriculture 
due to the revisions in the price indexes of the Department of Labor to a 1926 base.) 
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Virginia’s Dairy Honor Roll 


Herds Averaging 300 Pounds or More Butterfat Yearly 


HE Virginia Dairy Herd Improve- 

ment Association issues the follow- 
ing list of dairy. herds which averaged 
300 pounds or more butterfat during the 
latest fiscal year of the association. 

In the list below we give the name and 
address of the owner of each dairy herd 
following which are figures indicating 
the number of cows in the herd and the 
breed. G stands for Guernsey, J for 
Jersey, H for Holstein, and B for Brown 
Swiss. Lack of space prevents us from 
designating which herds have purebreds, 
which have grades, and which have both 
purebreds and grades. Thus, “H. C. 
Rogers, Hamilton, 22 H. G—419,” means 
that Mr. H. C. Rogers, of Hamilton, Va., 
has a herd of 22 Holsteins and Guern- 
seys, and his butterfat average is 419 
pounds. We are omitting fractions of 
pounds. 

The Progressive Farmer extends hear- 
tiest congratulations to these progressive 
dairymen of the Old Dominion :— 


J. S. and Paul Roller, Timberville, 9 J.... 468 
Ben Middleton & Sons, Herndon, 19 H.... 465 


cL D. Myers, Harrisonburg, 8 FH. ......5...0 442 
Bradbury & Clark, Orange, 22 J.......... 439 
Myers Brothers, Leesburg, 20 GH J....... 438 
oy. Fy Pemerewe,, NOTES, T1> Ey. ones ccccevcscs 429 
mu. C. Regers; Hamilton, 22 H G........<00 419 
D. FL Mollet, Timper willie, 7 Feces occésivsve 418 
J. Abe Craun, Bridgewater, 8 G........... 413 
. W. Pettit, Ba Roanoke, 11 J........<0055 409 
R. N. Nelson, R5, Richmond, 30 J.......... 408 
Dr. J. & -Anarews, Orange, 27 Jv... ccscccce 405 
Ronald Tree, Greenwood, 21 G............. 404 
M. A. Ankers, Sterling, 20 G................ 404 
q, J. Woentit, Orange, 26-3 oc cccsccccsvcune 400 
M. D. Rhodes, Broadway, 5 G.............. 398 
W. M. Garst, RFD, Roanoke, 17 H........ 396 
Mrs. J. Hill Carter, Leesburg, 16 G....... 390 
Harley & Kline, Manassas, 20 G H........ 387 
W. T. Thomasson, Manassas, 25 H........ 384 
L. H.. Cooley, Lightioot, 16 B.......cciveses 380 
M. W. Miller, Bridgewater, 9 G............ 378 
Alfred Di Zerega, Leesburg, 18 H G...... 376 
W. S. Frances, Hamilton, 22 G.........0«. 374 
Clover Hill Farm, Manassas, 23 J......... 374 
John H. Alger, Broadway, 10 G............ 4 372 
Guctis Bros., Midlothian, 38 H......<0...6 4 372 
J. C. McKesson, R8, Richmond, 19 G...... 371 
Huntland Plantation, Middleburg, 31 G H 373 
Edgar J. Cline, Broadway, 10 G........... 369 
Kone & Max Brugh, Nace, 16 H........... 368 
MY. A. Odiek. Staunton, 19°F. ..ciscecseccese 368 
R. H. Farthing, Lightfoot, 8 G H.......... 366 
Pic Bee UROOG  B6 F iok vcecvcccccccsevese 4 365 
me. T. Andéreon, Arcata, 17 Flo... sosscccsces 364 
W. M. Bradley, Haymarket, 13 H.......... 362 
Cedar Gate Farm, Eastham, 8 J...........- 362 
Re. C. Lettleton, Aldie, 30 BJ G......0.005 8 358 
Sy As WEI, Senge Sb Toca c ons scccceceosces S 355 
Prank Eon, Paitiax, 12 Gosieccccccccacccese 355 
H. L. Welch, Hamilton, 18 G H............ 354 
L. G.. Wertz, Galem, 11-3 G....c.cccsevatece S84 
Endless Caverns Farm, New Market, 10 B 352 
Fred A. Spicer, Orange, 17 G H....... és SL 
Wright, Grundel & Houser, Ashburn, 31 

TE GR aR a A a lee apy aN ee 351 
Clinton Ballenger, Hamilton, 17 G H...... 351 


A. S. Harrison & Son, Herndon, 28 H B.. 350 
W. M. McNair & Son, Herndon, 20 G H.. 348 


m, TH. Goode. Moseley. 35 Bic, «cccacccosesoes 348 
T. S. Winston, Midlothian, 39 G............ 346 
FP. E. Peck, Herndon, 18 H..........cccesee 344 
C. W. Manges, Troutville, 10 H J G...... 344 
me, J, Geuint, Naewe: SAT oc cestcccnsveaninc 344 


HB. %, Marshall, Eastham, 7 Js.c.ccc..s... 343 
L. O. Terrell, R7, Richmond, 41 G H........ 341 
fs. B, Mason, VFaitiax, 25 GH... secuscsessc 341 
Amos Schowalter, Waynesboro, 12 G...... 340 
R. L. Harrison & Sons, Herndon, 24 H.... 340 
Ce ha BERGER, INGGE Be Bs csevcccceccvey tess 339 
G. 'G, Urockett,- Norte, 17 Tii.c.cs.cccieciee 338 
W.. W. wantord; Orange, 27 Fs... 6006000005 337 
K. W. Henderson, Troutville, 15 H J...... 336 
G. C. Bory, Stuarts Deatt, 10 GC. i.....00s5. 334 
Willard Gilley, Williamsburg, 12 H........ 334 
M. A. Mahoney, Mitchells, 21 H............ 332 
K. B. Templeman, Leesburg, 12 H J...... 329 
A. W. Talcott, R.F.D., Charlottesville, 

MP EN AUR. Gard ysieh Oui vs ae wd a eneAs 640 she 66 327 
C. S. Stein, R8, Richmond, 20 H............ 326 
Saunders & Myers, Leesburg, 74 G........ 325 
J. T. Cornwell, Purcellville, 34 H J G..... 324 
C. N. Rhodes, Nokesville, 12 H............. 323 
Miniborya Farm, Derewrys Bluff, 76 H.... 323 
G. T. Carr, Charlottesville, 27 H............ 322 


W. W. Morris, R.F.D., Charlottesville, 20 H 322 
Sterling Simpson, R.F.D., Richmond, 58 
HG 


his Wales arcs ain iaenrn oan genesieg a etic wa cee 320 
Marvin Perkins, Herndon, 22 H............ 319 
Graham & Van Deventer, Leesburg, 22 
rE eS oR os Jn, ape Re eae oe 319 
Allen Bradley, Herndon, 16 H.............. 318 
M. C. Brame, Hallsboro, 19 H............0. 318 
C. T. Wortman, Ashburn, 20 G............ 317 
A. dn, Fisher, Bodnoke, 13 F.< ccsasvcacces 317 
Fair View Farms, Scottsville, 19 H........ 316 
Daniel C. Sands, Middleburg, 35 G......... 315 
Orr Littlejohn Bell, Leesburg, 25 G H...... 315 
Pie 9, Cm, Watriaw (22 Te Geo cs aco ccsckceaes's 314 
Virginia School for Deaf and Blind, Staun- 
yd eee game |. RE Pe ee eee i eee ee 313 
G. E. Fisher, Waldrop, 56 H J G.......... 313 
E. M. Coulter, Roanoke, 22 H G............ 2 313 
R. B. Mallory, Williamsburg, 11 G........ 313 
A. E. McMurdo, Charlottesville, 14 H.... 311 
W. L. Simpson, Purcellville, 24 G J........ 310 
a2. Woody, Trouteimie, 19 TF 90.52.0255 310 
W. H. Ellmore, Herndon, 17 H G.......... 309 
L. Clarke Hoge, Leesburg, 26 G............ 308 
S: ©. Marley; Manassas, 19° Fi. ...6.0. 05500 308 
5; Se Deion. Cranes, SS Thicccesscswsccce cvs 307 
A. G. Willis, Brandy, 32 TH J -G..... 0.660565 307 
©. "C, Dyer, Matas, OF hs i. i6scse Kase 306 
Mrs. O. L. Munday, Orange, 37 J.......... 305 
T. E. Fenne & Son, Williamsburg, 15 H.. 304 
&. F. Salebury, Fairiax, 14 Go... 06. 000cese 303 
M. Driver & Bro., Broadway, 15 J.......... 302 
J. V. Nichols and W. J. Hall, Purcellville, 
WE recto ras sats ovendine shear eecte ea 302 
J. A. Clarkson, Brookewood, 33 H.......... 302 
i. W:;. Binns; Medison, 19. %. vovsccckcsccescd 302 
W. B. Colthurst, Charlottesville, 11 G..... 301 





| SHUFORD COW MAKES | 
RECORD | 


HE purebred Jersey cow, Neobule’s 

Lady 7th is another daughter of the 
Medal of Merit, Gold and Silver Medal 
bull, Oakwood D.’s Fox to complete a 
very fine official production record. Neo- 
bule’s Lady 7th is owned by R. L. Shu- 
ford of Newton, N. C., and she was 
tested in his herd. She was placed on 
test when she was 10 years and 10 months 
of age and in the following 365 days she 
produced 715.38 pounds of butterfat and 
13,277 pounds of milk. 

Lady 7th maintained production at a 
very uniform rate and her yield never 
fell below 52 pounds of butterfat in any 
one complete month. 
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MORE PROFIT 


from every dollar 
invested in fertilizer 


EXTRA PROFIT $75.00 
PER ACRE... Mr. J. R. 
Blackman of Darlington, 
Darlington Co., S. C., says: 
“This year I made a test 
with ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizer and another well 
known make. The tobacco 
stalks grown with ‘AA 
QUALITY’ goods were 
from 6 to 8 inches higher 
and bore from two to four 
more leaves than the crop 
grown with the other goods 
under identically the same 
conditions. The actual in- 
crease in value attributed 
directly to‘ AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer was approxi- 
mately $75 an acre. Lam 
thoroughly satisfied that 
there is a difference in fer- 
tilizers of the same analysis 
and ‘AA QUALITY?’ Fer- 
tilizers are my preference.” 
November 29, 1927. 


300 LBS. MORE SEED 
COTTON ... Mr. B. F. 
Grant of Goldsboro, 
Wayne Co., N. C., says: 
“I selected a piece of land 
where conditions were the 
samme and used ‘AA QUAL- 
ITY’ goods on one side 
and another make of fer- 
tilizer on the other. The 
result was that I got at least 
300 Ibs. more seed cotton 
where the ‘AA QUALITY’ 
goods were used.”’ October 
24, 1927. 


COTTON RESULTS UN- 
EQUALLED...Mr. W.Y. 
Allen of Louisville, Wins- 
ton Co., Miss., says: “I 
used ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizer this year for the 
first time and obtained one 
of the best cotton crops I 
have ever made. This was 
the worst-growing season 
we have ever had, and I 
am sure that your fertilizer 
produced cotton results 
that cannot be equaled in 
this section.” September 
29, 1927. 


“AA QUALITY” 






COLLECTING THE PROFITS FROM GOOD COWS 


The father manages the farm and the sons, Phillip and Frank, manage the dairy herd 


and deliver the milk to the city retail trade, on this, the farm of 
tawba County, N. C. They have the largest milk business in Catawba County. 
t Mr. Lutz is making use of the milking machine. 


W. R. Lutz and Sons, 
Note 
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“AA QUALITY” forsigere are made by the world’s lorgest ‘ertilizer manniae 


turer to meet a st 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
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“* ALMOST without exception,” says a local mer- 
chant, “the farmers who use ‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers are successful, have money in the bank, 
and make substantial profits.’ Why? Because 
year in and year out, regardless of weather, pests, 
or blight, farmers who use “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizers get bigger, better, more profitable crops. 

Read the letters,in the next column. Hundreds 
of other farmers say the same thing. Larger yields, 
better quality, earlier maturity—extra profits ob- 
tained with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 

These fertilizers have produced consistently 
profitable crops even in “bad” seasons, because 
famous crop and soil experts have provided just 
the right balance of the necessary plant foods to 
maintain continuous growth even under adverse 
conditions. 

Nothing is taken for granted in making “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizers. Their plant-food formulas 
are based upon a thorough knowledge of the needs 
of each crop and each soil condition. Every for- 
mula is checked by constant field tests. 

Each batch of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers is 
subjected to thorough laboratory tests—tests fully 
as exacting as those encountered in the field. 

Over sixty years of experience and more than 
sixty years of successful crop production are back 
of every bag of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. Per- 
fect mechanical condition, always. Make more 
money from every dollar invested in fertilizer this 
season by using “AA QUALITY” Brands on your 
crops. It will pay you to insist that your dealer 
supply you with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 


« e «4 
































Our “Agricultural Service Bureau,” under the 
direction of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, will be glad to 
answer inquiries about crops, soils or fertilizers. 
Send for our Booklets. Please state the crops in 
which you are interested. 






Made only by 






420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


e that is never lowered. Produced in 32 
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plants strategically located to render prompt service. 
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EVERY TEST? 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Dairying as a Sideline to Cotton 


Best to Start With Few Good Cows and Increase Herd Gradually 


Deed development in the South has 
been greater during the past two 
years than in any 10-year period in our 
history. The movemext of this industry 
from the old established dairy centers of 
the North and West to the Cotton Belt 
of the South has been so rapid that I fear 
we have not had time to work out a well 
defined plan for the future. Condenser- 
ies, cheese factories, creameries and skim- 
ming stations are springing up over the 
South. We are glad to see this interest 
in dairying for if properly conducted it 
will result in rich land and prosperous 
farmers. It has never been our policy to 
advise farmers to add dairying as a side- 
line to cotton simply as an emergency 
means in time of low price cotton. Un- 
less the cotton farmer intends to make 
dairying a permanent adjunct to his cot- 
ton program, he had better let it alone. 


The more thoughtful cotton farmers 
have for some time felt the need of some 
crop to supplement cotton, for which there 
Was a steady standard market, in either 
small or large quantities, and dairying 
seems to fill this long felt want better 
than anything else. The Cotton States 
seem to have become suddenly “Dairy 
Minded.” This is reflected in farm pub- 


By E. R. 


lications, the daily press and in the teach- 


ing of the extension workers. We are 
today thinking cows. We must think soil 
fertility. We should think more in terms 


of a permanent agriculture than we have 
before. 

Perhaps the relatively small number of 
cotton farms which have dairying as a 
sideline is due to two reasons: First, the 
average cotton farmer is not in sympa-~ 
thy with livestock and is without experi- 
ence in the management and care of dairy 
cows. Second, the cotton farmer is not 
sure that dairying will fit into a cotton 
program, and is reluctant to adopt a side- 
line that might interfere with the cultiva- 
tion of a maximum acreage in cotton. 

We do not suggest that the cotton 
farmers go into dairying on a large scale. 
We think this would be a mistake. We 
do think the average small farmer would 
make no mistake in starting with a few 
good cows and increase his herd gradu- 
ally as he learned to care for them prop- 
erly. He would in this way gain valuable 
experience in dairying and catch the vis- 
ion of the dairy herd’s place in his cot- 
ton farmine scheme. 





LLOYD 


It is a very simple matter to arrange a 
share plan by which the tenant is to han- 
dle as many dairy cows as the size of his 
family will permit in addition to his cot- 


ton crop. A fifty-fifty plan is adopted 
with both cotton and the dairy. The 
landowner furnishes land, cows, teams 


and implements for growing cotton and 
feed for the cows and gets the increase 
of the herd. The tenant supplies all labor 
and delivers milk to the nearest milk 
plant, and pays for one-half of all feed 
purchased and receives one-half of the 
monthly dairy check. This plan has been 
in operation for some years in the best 
dairy sections of the Cotton Belt and has 
been very satisfactory and profitable to 
both landlord and tenant. 

The records in these dairy sections show 
that the tenants produce as much cotton 
per family where dairying is included as 
a sideline as they produced before dairy- 
ing was added. These tenants handle from 
6 to 35 cows per family in addition to 
their cotton crop. They receive a cash 
pay check each month and are able to 
finance themselves and relieve the land- 
owner of the burden. 
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Our many years’ experience in 
planning and designing farm 
buildings enables us to save you 
money on materials and con- 
struction—show you how every 
door, window and general 
arrangement should be to make 
buildings convenient. 


This book also tells you all about 


Jamesway Equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking 
Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for the cow barn. Troughs, 
Waterers, etc., for hog houses. Feeders, Nests, In- 


Labor Saving 
“- Dairy Barns 
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If you are thinking of building 


Jamesway book. 





practical. 









Time Saving, Money Making 


cubators, Brooders for the poultry house—a com- 


plete line of every kind of labor-saving, money- 
making equipment for any farm building. Jamesway 
Equipment is better and costs less in the long run. 
Mail coupon today. Tell us just what you are in- 
terested in—whether building, remodeling, venti- 
lating or equipping cow barn, horse barn, hog or 
poultry house, and we will send you the book that 


tells you just what you want to know. 













1g You Raise Poultry Ask For Our Poultry Equipment Book 
Shows our full line of Feeders, Waterers, 
Steel Nests, Coal Brooders, Baby Chick 
Supplies, etc. 


Hog and Poultry 


—_.,_ 3 y=. 


























ed ee eau, aceon: 
Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 

JAMES MFG. CO., Dept.914, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

I am interested in ( Building 
OQ Equipping 

© Horse Barn 





0 Poultry 


























, remodeling or ventilating a cow or horse 


>» barn, hog or poultry house, or if you are considering the purchase of 
labor and time-saving equipment for such buildings, by all means, fill 
out coupon in this advertisement and let us send you free our valuable 


This book will show you how yeu can save money and have your build- 
ings planned and equipped so that they are most convenient and 


If you will avail yourself of Jamesway 


service, you'll have the same gratifying experience as 
H. L. Hartly, Manager of Island Farms, Duluth, 
Minn. Here’s what he writes: 


‘‘We very much appreciate the 
splendid architectural service 
you have rendered us. The abil- 
ity you showed to adapt plans 
to meet results desired were a 
revelation to me. Your sugges- 
tions saved me considerable in 
material and time.’’ 


a 
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inneapolis, Minn. 


0 Remodeling 
© Cow Barn 
0 Poultry House 


O Ventilating a 
O Hog House 
Equipment Book 





On the other hand, the landowner has a 
monthly cash income which enables him 
to conduct his farming operations without 
the necessity of borrowing money and 
his cotton is net profit at the end of the 
year. 

To summarize the advantages of add- 
ing dairying to cotton farming, I would 
say— 

1. Labor will be distributed over the 
year instead of peaked in a few months. 

2. Will furnish profitable employment 
for labor, teams and land throughout the 
year. 

3. Will supply a cash income to both 
landowner and tenant. 

4. Will increase soil fertility, by con- 
serving the manure and growing more 
legumes. 

5. A rich soil will mean a lower pro- . 
duction cost and a larger profit. 

6. A pay check each month means a 


satisfied tenant and a prosperous land- 
owner, 





NEGRO TENANT OPERATES | 
DAIRY PROFITABLY | 





NE of the objections offered ‘is 

many cotton farmers to dairy- 
ing has been the belief that the Negro 
tenant could not be made into a dairy- 
man. It is true that few have been 
made into dairymen, but probably that 
has been largely due to the fact that he 
has not been given a chance. That he is 
not ideally adapted to dairy work, may 
be true, but that when properly handled, 
he can make money for himself and the 
landowner has been proved in many in- 
stances, especially in Mississippi. 


Recently a Mississippi landowner told 
me that he had a Negro tenant operating 
his 180-acre farm and that dairying was 
the principal source of cash income. He 
said he operated with this Negro on a 
50-50 basis, that is, the landowner fur- 
nishes the farm, dairy herd, and equip- 
ment. The total investment is about 
$12,000. It is average thin Mississippi 
upland, but will grow all kinds of clo- 
vers, including alfalfa and sweet clover. 

His tenant milks from 25 to 36 cows. 
He grows hay, but no grain for the 
cows. He has six mules and _ raises 
enough corn for them and 35 tons of 
hay, and also from five to eight bales of 
cotton. He has a large family and he 
and his wife and children do all the work. 

In 1927 the owner of this farm bought 
7% tons of cottonseed meal at $40 per 
ton, costing a total of $300. He also 
bought 10 tons of cottonseed hulls at $6 


per ton, or a total of $60. In addition, 
$100 worth of corn-and-cob meal was 
bought. The tenant pays for one half of 
all the feed purchased. The monthly 


check from the milk sold from his farm 
in 1927 averaged $239.12. The land- 
owner received one-half, or an average 
of $119.56 per month. The land, cows, 
equipment, etc. are valued at $12,000 
and before dairying was started this farm 
rented for a cash rent of $500 per year. 
In addition to dairy products sold, the 
tenant produces each year from five to 
eight bales of cotton. 


When I asked the landowner to name 
the weak points of the Negro as a dairy- 
man he said: “The only trouble with 
Negro dairymen is the fact that they 
know little about feeding cattle for full 
production. If the cows are in fairly 
good flesh, the Negro usually thinks they 
are getting all the feed needed. He can- 
not understand that after the cows are 
fed enough to maintain them in fait 
flesh he must then feed for production. 
I think with personal supervision, the 
Negro can be taught to be a good dairy- 
man,” L. A. NIVEN. 
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Offering all the power, speed 
and stamina of an improved 
valve-in-head motor. . . con- 
structed throughout of the fin- 
est quality materials available, 
with precision methods of 
manufacturing that are un- 
surpassed . .. and with its 
performance and dependabil- 
ity proved by millions of miles 
of testing on the great General 
Motors Proving Ground— 


—the Bigger and Better Chev- 
rolet is designed and built to 
deliver the strenuous perform- 


Q U A L iI 
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for Economical Transportation 











ance a motor car must give 
when used on the farm. 


From the heavy, banjo-type 
rear axle and the stronger, 
sturdier frame .. . to the 
powerful 4-wheel brakes and 
ball bearing worm and gear 
steering mechanism—this sen- 
sational new car is built to 
stand up! Every unit of the 
chassis is designed with a mar- 
gin of over-strength that as- 
sures faultless performance 
under every condition of usage. 
Nor is this strength of con- 
struction confined to the chas- 
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rilling 


Performance 


~ Proved on the World’s Greatest Proving Ground 
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sis alone—for the beautiful new 
Fisher bodies are built of the 
strongest and most durable 
combination of materials 
known to the body builder’s 
craft . .. wood and steel, each 
reenforcing the other! 


The nearest Chevrolet dealer 
has on display a complete 
showing of the new Chevrolet 
models. Go see them. You’ll 
find beauty, performance and 
high quality construction that 
you never thought possible in 
an automobile—at such 
amazing low prices! 


c O S T 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


The COACH ‘5 85 


The Touring $495 The Imperial $715 


or Roadster Landau - - 

The $ Utility Truck §$ 
Coupe -- 595 (Chassis Only) 495 
The 4-Door $ Light Deli 

Sedan - - 675 (Chesde ann’ $375 


The Sport $ All prices f.o.b. Fli 
Cetchnt - “065 " Michigan me 






















Correctly placed lighting makes 
the kitchen seem like new. 
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asa Time—Her Most 
Precious Asset 


T never will be very hard for any woman living on a 
farm to occupy her time. The duties of home-making 
TR Nc are enough to keep any farm mother busy; and to-day, 
power is a sensible economy. we realize that the back-breaking labor, that used to 
make farmers’ wives old before their time, never was 
“woman’s work.” 















No labor-saving device has proved its value on the farm 
more thoroughly than the electric washing machine. At 
the touch of a button, little G-E motors on washers, 
pumps, and other devices will do many tasks while 
mother does something else. Hours of time—her most 
precious asset—are saved at the cost of a few cents for 
electricity. 





The use of a vacuum cleaner 


Saree Vet See eee Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the power 
company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which 
explains more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HE new Radiola 16 has es- 

tablished itself as one of the 
finest low-priced receivers ever 
designed. Although built pri- 
marily for use with storage-bat- 
tery power, where electric light 
current is not available, it has 
also become one of the most 
popular sets to use with battery- 
eliminating devices. 


‘It gives equally fine performance 
with storage battery or electric 
line power. In sensitivity, selec- 
tivity and tone quality, it has set 
a new standard for receivers in 
its price class. And its compact- 
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Anyone can be proud to own a 
RADIOLA 16 





RCA RADIOLA 16 


6-tube, tuned radio frequency receiver. A big per- 


former fora little price. May be operated with storage 
batteries; or, by the addition of socket-power de- 


vices, with A. C. electric current. 


Equipped with Radiotrons_. . $82.75 





“a 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A 


The leader in its class. Ideal to use with Radiola 16. 
You can tell it by its rich, mellow tone . . $35 


RCA HOUR 


Every Saturday night through the following stations 
associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


8 tog p.m. 


7 to 8 p.m. 
Eastern Time 


8tog p.m. | 


Pacific Time | Central Time 

KGO | KYW WDAF 

KGW | KSD wow 

KFOA-KOMO | WCCO WHAS 
KH 


WJZ WBAL | KPO 
WEEI WRC | KFI 
WTIC WHAM 
WJAR KDKA 
WTAG WLW 
WCSH WIR | 


WOC WSM 
WHO WMC 
WSB 


RCA-Radiola 


BY - THE MAKERS : OF - THE - RADIOTRON 
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ness is not the least of its merits. 


Ask any RCA dealer to demon- 
strate for you this wonderful 
receiver, which is the product 
of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and its associated com- 
panies—General Electric and 
Westinghouse—leaders in elec- 
trical research and manufacturing. 
And be sure to have it demon- 
strated with one of the new RCA 
Loudspeakers, Model 100A. 


There are other Radiolas ranging 
in price up to $895, but none 
that gives more per dollar than 
the compact Radiola 16. 










your cheap paint 
isn’t a wolf in sheep’s clothing 


O man ever saved money on “cheap” 

paint. That is because “low-price- 

per-gallon” and real economy are miles 
and miles apart. 

So when anyone offers you a wonder- 
ful bargain on paint, look out. There are 
many wolves in sheep’s clothing in the busi- 
ness of selling “cheap” paint. 


There’s the man who tells <== 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS [kl 
PRopuCcTS 


- of a barrel of paint shipped 

y mistake to your town, which ¢ 
he will sell you at a low price to 
save expense of shipping it back 
to the factory. Apple-sauce! 

There’s the firm that takes 
your order for6 gallons of paint 
and boosts it to 60 gallons— 
and threatens to have the law 
on youif yourefuse to accept it. 

There’s the unknown firm who writes 
you glowing reasons why they will give 
you special concessions purely out of 
friendliness. More apple-sauce! 

There’s the local dealer who tries to 
lure you with low price. 

Any paint product, to be economical, 
must have (1) good covering ability, (2) 
a tough, long-wearing film, (3) colors that 
do not fade. And these qualities can only 
be produced with the finest ingredients, 
which are costly. 

“Cheap” paint is cheap only because it 
is made of cheap materials. And the smart 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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tricks described here are merely used to 
“hoodwink” the unsuspecting buyer. 


Why SWP costs you less 
Fine old SWP House Paint, the world’s 


standard for 50 years, costs more per gal- 
lon than “cheap” paint. But it costs less 
on the wall—and much less by 
the year. 

Because SWP is a product of 
the finest white lead, zinc oxide, 
and linseed oil, produced in the 
Sherwin-Williams laboratories 
to unusually high standards, it 
has remarkable covering powers. 

Where “cheap” paint will 
cover, on the average, only 250 
sq. feet per gallon (two coats), 
SWP House Paint will cover 360 
sq. feet per gallon, (two coats). Where 11 
gallons of “cheap” paint are needed for the 
average house, only 7 gallons of fine old 
SWP are needed. It’s that four gallon 
saving that makes fine old SWP House 
Paint so very economical on the wall. 

But that is only the beginning. 
SWP, because of its fine ingredients 
and scientifically “balanced” for- 
mula, lasts two and a half times as 
long as “cheap” paint. It gives good 
looking service for five years, usually. 
“Cheap” paint always looks cheap 
and wears out in a very short time. 
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That is why “cheap” paint costs several 
times more than SWP for repainting. 





See your local do 
“Paint Headquarters’? (e 
Remember this—no “cheap” paint prod- bs 
uct, whether a house paint, barn paint, en 
varnish, lacquer or enamel, can be eco- 
nomical. It must sell for a good price per Ite 
gallon to contain the qualities that make Hs 
it economical. as 
Also — no unknown concern and no th 
concern that makes outlandish offers of wa 
“amazing quality and low price” is safe st 
to deal with. pa 
For best results and lowest cost, depend an 
upon your local Sherwin-Williams dealer vig 
—‘Paint Headquarters.” He will tell you ned 
anything you want to know. Through the of 
famous Sherwin-Williams Farm Painting = 
Guide he can sell you the right finish for Th 
- any surface,made by Sherwin-Williams str 


to highest quality standards. But 
whatever you do — buy good paint 


if you want to save money. me 

We will gladly send you a copy an 

of The Sherwin-Williams ra 

Farm Painting Guide, free. si 

bu 

the 

THE SHERWIN WILLIAMS Co. tat 

Largest Paint and Varnish Makers fre 

in the World hir 

‘Trade-Mask Cleveland, Ohio « 
Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. 
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PHILLIP LUTZ OF CATAWBA COUNTY, N. C., AND HIS 


JERSEY CALF 


Phillip and his brother Frank started in the calf club in 
1922. Now they own an interest in the dairy business with 
their father, the farm being well known as W. R. Lutz & Sons, 
Phillip has charge of the herd, Frank looks after the bottling 
and delivery of the milk, while their father has the manage- 
merit of the farm work. 














A Nature Talk on Cattle 


Types Curious to Us Widely Used in Other Lands 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


O ONE knows when cattle were first 
tamed—but it was somewhere back 
before the dim dawn of history. Early 
man found various types of oxen and 


bison roaming the 
wilds of * Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 


119 


} The types of cattle 

still used in various 
parts of Asia, Afri- 
ca, and the islands 
of the East, are in- 
teresting. Varieties 
of the water buf- 
falo have long ~been 
domesticated and are important and high- 
ly valued in India, Malaya, China, Japan 
(especially where rice is cultivated), 
Egypt, and the Niger Valley. Combats 
between them have long been a favorite 
sport of Indian princes. 





MRS. GREEN 


The water buffalo was introduced into 
Italy, sometime after the Roman period, 
where it was, and still is, used in the 
Pontine marshes. Its broad splay feet 
prevent it from sinking too deeply into 
the mud. Its large size enables the 
water buffalo to develop great power 
though it is a very slow worker. The 
water buffalo also plays an important 
part in western Asia, Turkey, Hungary, 
and Southeastern Spain. It is said to be 
more powerful than the ox, and can drag 
or carry a far heavier load. The female, 
or “cow” yields a much greater quantity 
of milk than an ordinary cow, and of 
excellent quality, from which the ghee, 
or semifluid butter of India is made. 
The hide is greatly valued for its 
strength, but the flesh is inferior to that 
of an ox. 

In India the zebu, or cebu, a humped 
cattle, is also used. They have an enor- 
mous hump on the fore shoulders. In size 
and color they vary considerably. The 
most common colors are ashy gray, or 
creamy buff, buff red, brown, black, and 
even white are seen. Some of the white 
bulls are held sacred by the Hindus and 
they are allowed to wander about, devas- 
tating crops and feeding upon vegetables 
from the stalls of the bazars, without 
hindrance. 


In Tibet the yak, a species of ox, has 
been domesticated for ages—and forms a 
large part of the wealth of the inhabi- 
tants of the cold regions of central Asia. 

The milk of the yak is rich, and the 
Tibetans use the curd, both fresh and 
dried. The butter is excellent, and in the 
dry, cold climate of Tibet can be pre- 
Served for a long time. It is kept in 
bladders, and is an important article of 
commerce. The flesh of the yak is of 


fine quality and is often dried and eaten 
raw—as we sometimes eat our own dried 


beef. 
ie 

As for ourselves, America had no wild 
cattle except the bison. All our domesti- 
cated cattle were developed from the 
wild cattle of Europe and Asia. Horses 
and cattle came with the early Spaniards. 
Columbus, on his second voyage, brought 
cattle to the West Indies, and early set- 
tlers brought them to the mainland. 


Oxen played a large part in the settling 
of our country. They toiled with the 
pioneer in clearing and breaking the land. 
They tilled the rocky soil of New Eng- 
land; they drew the prairie schooners 
west. They are still used in some parts 
of the country. 

f 


Raising cattle for the production of 
milk and dairy products is comparatively 
recent—and is distinctly an occupation of 
the more highly civilized nations. Today 
the dairy cow ranks highest of all animals 
as a producer of human food, and so can 
be kept with profit on even the most ex- 
pensive land. 


There are now over 300 breeds of cat- 
tle, and every variety of color, from 
white to jet black— there are all kinds of 
markings—piebald, mottled, spotted, brin- 
dles, flecked; some are thornless, some 
with long horns, some with short horns, 
some curved and some straight. 


Most of the dairy cattle of our country 
came from Great Britain or northern Eu- 
rope. Many of them take their names 
from the English or Scotch shires or 
from the Channel Islands. Hence such 
names as Ayrshire, Hereford, Guernsey, 
and Jersey. 

The cow has a peculiar digestive sys- 
tem which enables it to eat roughage not 
suitable to other forms of animals. The 
cow has a compound stomach of four 
compartments. A large animal has an 
immense capacity. The food goes into 
the large first stomach, or paunch, where 
it is softened, then overflows into the 
smaller, second stomach. From either of 
these pouches the food may be returned 
to the mouth in small portions or “cuds” 
for rumination or “cud-chewing.” The 
food is again swallowed and goes into the 
third, and then into the fourth, or true 
stomach. 


ALA 

ed 1927, 12 South Carolina 4-H boys 

made 100 or more bushels of corn per 
acre on their demonstrations; and 183 
boys produced 500 pounds or more of 
lint cotton on their demonstrations, a few 
boys making slightly more than two bales 
per acre. So reports I. D. Lewis, assistant 
state boys’ club agent. 
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The huge trans-Atlantic liner depends upon the 
husky little tug to guide it through the narrow 
channels of the harbor into the broad expanse 
of the sea, where the liner’s own energy is re- 
leased and it gets under way. 


Like the giant liner, the soil, too, requires some 
help. One acre of soil to plow-depth weighs 
about 2,500,000 pounds, yet the application of 
a few sacks of high grade fertilizer to this soil 
releases its energy—gives it the power to produce 
big, profitable crops. 


Hardy, healthy, heavy crops take the place of 
lean, mean crops when the soil is nourished 
back to big-yield strength with commercial fertil- 
izers compounded with 


*“YANAMID 


For Cyanamid- mixtures possess the utmost in 
mechanical, chemical, and agricultural value. 
Always dry, loose, friable, free-drilling—won’t 
stick or clog. All acids neutralized. Won’t rot 
bags. Unsurpassed in crop-producing ability, yet 
cost no more than ordinary fertilizers. 


Your dealer knows that you 
get the most for your money 
in Cyanamid-mixtures; that’s 
why he’ll be glad to supply 
you. See him today and tell 
him you want Cyanamid- 


. CYANAMID — high analysis 
mixtures. 


nitrogenous fertilizer material 
—product of atmospheric nit- 
rogen fixation, made at Niagara 
Falls. Contains 21/22% nitro- 
gen, equivalent to 26/27% am- 
monia. Used in commercial 
fertilizers as a source of plant- 
food nitrogen. 


Right now, while you think 
of it, send for complimentary 
copy of “‘ The Story of 
Cyanamid.” 


Write Department 29. 


Cyanamid is used in more than 
three out of every five tons of 
all commercial fertilizers con- 
taining nitrogen used by Amer- 
ican farmers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 





ONDAY, March 19.—A good way 

to use the left overs from Sunday’s 
dinner is in a Macedoine salad. Mix with 
mayonnaise separately cold cooked Irish 
potato, peas, and car- 
rots cut in small 
cubes and outer stalks 
of celery finely cut. 
Arrange _ potato 
cubes and carrots in 
alternate piles in cen- 
ter of a salad dish. 
Pile peas on_ top. 
Arrange celery in 
four piles at equal 
distances. At top of 
each pile place a 
small pickled cucumber cut lengthwise in 
very thin slices, beginning at blossom end 
and cutting nearly to stem end. Open 
slices to represent a fan. Place between 
piles of celery a slice of tomato. Drained 
canned tomato or pimiento will do. A\l- 
most any cold cooked vegetables on hand 
may be used for a Macedoine salad. 

Tuesday, March 20.—When the seat of 
a cane chair begins to sag, wash both the 
top and underside of it with very hot 
soap suds and allow it to dry; then re- 
varnish. 

Wednesday, March 21.—Time to begin 
spring cleaning! Wise housekeepers plan 
their spring cleaning systematically so 
that they do not have to work too hard 
any one day and so that the greatest 
amount of work can be accomplished with 
the least possible effort. 

Thursday, March 22.—When choosing 
colors of the spring costume, it is well to 
consider one’s complexion. It is wise to 
remember that purple is poor for pale 
people and that persons with florid com- 
plexions should avoid red, bright green 
and blue green. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Friday, March 23.—Paper napkins are 
useful for draining foods fried in deep 
fat or for greasing cake tins and molds. 

Saturday, March 24—It isn’t a good 
plan to depend upon the tooth brush alone. 
The following foods help build strong 
teeth: ‘milk, lettuce, celery, cabbage, 
greens, fruit, cereals, eggs, butter and 
cheese. 

Sunday, March 25.—What a charming 
world this would be if everybody wore 
a smiling face and spoke cheerily. And 
that is a very good reason why we should 
keep the frowns off our foreheads. Let 
us not do anything to make this world 
in which we live less pleasant. 


|___ HOSTESS AND GUEST | 


An April Fool Party 
" OTHER, I’ve had an idea. I’m go- 
ing to give the boys and girls an 
April Fool Party, if I may,” said Jenny. 


“Why, of course you may, dear,” re- 
plied her mother. 








Jenny did have a party and a very suc- 
cessful one, too. She wrote the following 
little rhyme on cardboard dunce caps. 

What fools ye mortals be. 
To find out, come and see 
At Pearson’s Saturday 
Come on and don’t delay. 

Jenny decorated the house with red and 
yellow. The decorations were awkward- 
ly placed and afforded much laughter. 

When the guests arrived at Jenny’s they 
found the house quite dark and still. Fin- 
ally, after a long wait and much specula- 
tion on their part, the door was opened 
and they were conducted around to the 
back entrance where they were allowed to 
enter. 


She had asked the girls to each bring a 


sheet gathered at one end. They all came 
from the dressing room at once, with the 
sheet cloaks falling loosely about them. 
She had given each boy a paper to write 
down the name and number of the person 
whom he guessed to be within each sheet. 
Suddenly the girls took off their masks 
and there were big surprises. The prize, 
a big empty candy box, was given with 
much gusto to the boy who guessed the 
least number correctly. 


“Fruit Basket” was the first game play- 
ed. For this game one chair less than there 
were guests was provided. One person 
stood in the center of the room and told 
some story that brought in difficult fruits. 
As he mentioned the name that had been 
given a person, she rose and stood be- 
side him. Suddenly he called “Fruit Bas- 
ket” and each tried to get a chair. The 
one who was left had to stand and tell 
the story. 


“Barnyard” was a good game which 
they played. As the guests were seated 
around the wall, Jenny told each she was 
going to give him or her the name of an 
animal and that when she said “three” all 
were to rise and make the sound of the 
animal loud and strong together. Each 
was told to say nothing except one, and 
his surprise when he rose and crowed or 
barked was very funny. 

After this they had stunts. Each guest 
had to do some kind of stunt. The one 
who did the funniest stunt was awarded 
a brown crepe paper doughnut. 

This idea was carried out in choosing 
partners for refreshments. The men were 
taken into one room and the girls into 
another. Each man was told that he was 
to imitate some animal or jump, sneeze, 
bow or dance while the girls remained in 
the room. Each girl was given a slip with 
the word “dog,” “grin,” etc., on it and she 
chose the man whom she found barking, 


grinning, etc., when she went in. The girls 
agreed to let the men continue their stunts 
for a few minutes before being chosen. 

Each couple was taken separately into 
the hall to be ushered into the dining 
room. Each was motioned to portieres 
which proved to be over a blank wall. 

For refreshments, Jenny had dunce cap 
creams. They were ice cream cones filled 
with whipped cream containing nuts and 
candied fruits. She also had cookie clowns 
which were clown shaped cookies decor- 
ated with white and chocolate icing. 


| LISTENIN LADIES 
To Present All Sides—To Promote 


None 


ROM now until after election there 

will be radio talks to which we might 
listen with profit. The motto, “to present 
all sides, to promote none,” tells exactly 
what this voter’s campaign service is. 
The.subjects make the talks seem a little 
heavy but really they are delightfully in- 
teresting. Being given as they are by 
democrats, republicans, and independents 
they are an unbiased help to the voter 
who wants to vote intelligently. 








The schedule is Eastern time. It is an 


hour later west of Atlanta. 


Programs for Tuesdays in March, 1928 
7: to 7:30 9. mm. 

“What Congress Is Doing.” A fortnightly 
service, conducted by Charles G. Ross, chief 
of the Washington Bureau of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. Guest speakers: Congress- 
man John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives; Con- 
gressman Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee, 
Democratic leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Power and the Public.’”” The Background of 
the Problem. The Producer Speaks. The Con- 
sumer Speaks. 

“What 


Congress Is Doing.” A fortnightly 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 




















3225—Irresistible Sports Dress.—Designed 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with $% yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


3163—Cleverly Designed.—Designed in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 

3098—For Wee Lads.—Designed in sizes 2, 
3, 4, and 5 years. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of 32-inch material with 
% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


3180—Grown-up Mode.—Designed in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 


3224—Simplicity and Dignity.—Designed in 





2953 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 


quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2953—Morning Dress.—Designed in sizes 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 6-inch material for 
vestee. 

734—Floral Sprays.—Pattern provides for 
4 sprays, measuring 19 inches wide 
and 8 inches high. Suitable for cur- 
tains, sofa cushions, draperies, 
dresses, etc. Blue. 

707—Single Stitch Band.—Pattern provides 
5 yards of band 2% inches wide. 
Suitable for towels, scarfs, house- 
hold linens, etc. Blue and yellow. 











service, conducted by Charles G. Ross. Guest 
speakers: Willmot Lewis, Washington cor- 
respondent of the London Times; Frank Kent, 
vice-president of the Baltimore Sun. 


“How We Nominate Our Presidents.” What 


Is a Presidential Primary? How Conven- 
tions Nominate... The Convention’s Final 
Choice. (Watch the newspapers for announce- 


ment of speakers.) 


This voter’s campaign non partisan in- 
formation service by radio is made ‘pos- 
sible by the National League of Women 
Voters and the National Broadcasting 
Company, broadcast from WEAF, New 
York City, WRC, Washington and 18 as- 
sociated stations. 


Any person wishing to express thanks 
or to get further information can do so 
by addressing the Radio Committee, Nat- 
ional League of Women Voters, 347 East 
50th St. New York City. 





| MORE PAY DAYS ON FARM | 


Money in Meals for Tourists 


OR many a farm located on a main 

highway there is a golden »pportunity 
to dispose of the farm products through 
a roadside inn or tearoom, as a wide 
class of eating places is termed. 





Such a business is not to be gone into 
lightly and it does not give quick returns. 
It would take a year or two to establish 
your reputation in order to be able to 
eount on a certain amount of trade. The 
profit in furnishing meals and_ light 
lunches, however, is great and so long 
as you kept your standard of service to a 
rigid high mark, your custom would 
steadily increase. For illustration, half- 
way between Houston and Galveston, there 
is a tiny refreshment house that is fam- 
ous for its coffee. The proprietress is a 
Texas farm girl who drives six miles to 
attend to it. I asked her the secret of her 
coffee, which surpassed any I had ever 
had in restaurants and she told me she 
served it freshly drawn, made in 10-cup 
percolators on an oil stove. Practically 
everyone who stops there tells somebody 
else about “the best cup of coffee you 
ever drank,” so that her coffee is known 
to thousands, who rarely pass that way 
without stopping for another cup. 

The first requisite for success in a busi- 
ness of this kind is perfect service, which 
requires constant personal supervision, so 
do not attempt it unless you are prepared 
to give it the necessary attention. Where 
a family has one or two girls in their 
upper teens, with a fondness for cooking, 
a roadside refreshment business could be 
admirably managed. 


Your place of business should be close 
upon the highway, certainly within clear 
sight. It must be attractive looking and 
spotlessly clean, inside and out. If you 
possess a large house and not too many 
dogs and children, you could have your 
business in your home. If this is not 
possible, put up a log cabin or a two- 
room cottage of clapboards especially for 
your business. After all, this is the most 
satisfactory for many reasons; also you 
will get a larger volume of trade. Many 
people, men especially, who “shy away” 
from a private home will stop. 

Study your traffic and decide what will 
be your best season, whether your trade 
will be year round or seasonal, what you 
can serve to best advantage—regular 
meals or quick lunches. If you serve 
substantial meals, give your business 4 
name suggestive of the old time road 
houses; if you serve light lunches, choose 
any name except tea room, which has 
been sadly overworked and is not appeal- 
ing to men who rarely drink tea. Choose 
a name that is suggestive of your place 
of business. Suppose you are on a high- 
way to Florida, much traveled during 
January, February, and March. Then call _ 
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He knows how to kill pain 


‘No rheumatism for us”’ 


said 260 Gloucester 
fishermen 


E asked several hundred 

fishermen in the famous fish- 
ing town of Gloucester, Mass., what 
they use for exposure aches—and 
for the strains, sprains and bruises 
which are bound to happen in an 
adventurous life like theirs. 


Two hundred and sixty answered, 
‘‘We use Sloan’s.”’ 


Hard workers everywhere use 
Sloan’s Liniment because they can 
always rely upon it to relieve the 
aches and pains that come from 
overstrain, accidents, exposure. 


Never let yourself be without it. 
You can never tell when it may save 
you hours of agony—days of lost 
time from rheumatism, colds, ach- 
ing muscles, neuralgia, stiff neck, 
backache. Get a bottle today and 
have it on hand for the first emer- 
gency. Al! druggists’—35 cents. 


SLOAN’S 


Endorsed universally by those 
who do the world’s hard work 








eel Adoree 


HE star who helped to make the 

Big Parade one of the great- 
est pictures the world has ever seen 
or ever will see. Renee Adoree is 
now starring in “His Night.” 

This photo of the star is taken 
from our Spring Fashion Magazine. 
Send 15 cents for a copy to Pattern 
Department. 
































Colorful Drapes 


Bright, snappy drapes are not only 
stylish, but form an important part 
in modern home decoration. You 
can make your old drapes rich and 
colorful and conform to the color 
scheme of the room with fifteen 
cents worth of Diamond Dyes. 

It is a very simple matter to tint 
or to dye with Diamond Dyes. 
the first place they are true dyes 
and not synthetic tints—which fact 
makes a great difference in the final 


results. 


FREE: Your druggist will give you 
the Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; sug- 
gestions and simple direction for 
beautiful tinting and dyeing; real 
Piece-goods color samples. Or big 
illustrated book Color Craft—free 
—write DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 


MSO, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


aed Dip toTINT, zh fe: 
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your place something that sounds like 
spring and flowers, as The Daffodil House. 
Put a white picket fence about it. Make 
the pickets 36 mches high by four inches 
wide and stencil yellow daffodils on them. 
Plant real daffodils everywhere and early 
yellow spring flowers, as forsythia and 
naked flowering jasmine. Put The Daf- 
fodil House in green letters on white 
wooden boards, 12 by 18 inches, along 
with a stenciled daffodil and nail them 
on the highway for several miles. Make 
your curtains of yellow organdy and use 
yellow or green china. Wear green linene 
smocks with a daffodil embroidered on 
each pocket. Again, suppose you are on 
a highway to the mountains. Have a log 
cabin in a grove of pines and choose some 
name like The Pinery or The Coffee 
Cabin. Stencil a pine tree or a cone on 
your advertising boards. In your fur- 
nishings, try to keep everything rustic 
and summery. 

In making your plans, you must ar- 
range for a dressing room for men ard 
one for ladies, containing a toilet and 
lavatory. 

Your dining room furnishings and 
kitchen equipment will largely depend on 
the kind of meals you serve. You will 
need a refrigerator and a stove giving 
instant heat, electric or oil. In your re- 
frigerator you can keep dressed broilers, 
biscuits and rolls ready to pop into the 
oven, salads and other prepared things. 
With proper equipment and good organi- 
zation, you should be able to serve a 
freshly-cooked meal to a party of four or 
six, 20 minutes after their -arrival. Do 
not serve warmed-over food to late guests 
as is the custom with many small town 
hotels. In preference serve eggs, poached 
and in omelets, fried country ham, cream- 
ed chicken, etc. There are some foods 
that improve the longer they are cooked, 
if kept at a boiling point in double boil- 
ers and these could be used to advantage. 

“But all these things you have men- 
tioned take money,’ many of you will ob- 
ject. It will take capital, two to five 
hundred dollars, I should say; but doesn’t 
it take money to buy fertilizer for a cot- 
ton crop, todo any kind of business? You 
might start with less capital. It all de- 
pends on what you have in the way of 
home equipment. Do not go into this 
business individually as a sideline to earn 
pin money. Let the whole family enter 
into it as a serious business proposition— 
father and the boys to furnish milk, but- 
ter, chickens, eggs, vegetables and fruits; 
mother and the girls do the cooking and 
serving. MISS MARY LEWIS. 

Habersham County, Ga. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS _| 


| nie of each pattern, 20 cents.- Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 





| Progressive Farmer. 








When teeth are 


glistening white 
EVEN THEN. 


4 out of 5 


are Pyorrhea’s victims 





NAWARE of the fact that all 

2) is not well even when teeth 
are gleaming white, 4 out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger 
pay the high penalty for self-neg- 
lect. They sacrifice health to 
Pyorrhea. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice annually. And start 
using the dentifricethat keeps teeth 
so clean and white.and at the same 
time helps to safeguard health 
against this foe. 

Morning and ot every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Without the use of harsh abra- 
Sives, it restores teeth to their nate 
ural whiteness and protects them 











against acids which cause decay: 

Also, if used regularly and in 
time, it helps to een ums and 
keep them strong and healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 


gums. 


Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice regularly and massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s 
following directions in booklet 
that comes with tube. Teach your 
children this good habit. It will 
protect their precious health in 
the years to come. Two sizes— 
35c and 6Oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for é the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 













ERE is a new 
Household Device 
that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
ments. It not only 
sweeps thereughiy and 
cleans walls and ceil- 
ings but also washes and 
dries windows and scrubs 
and mops floors. Requires 

no electricity. Every 

a@ prospect. Onl $2.95. Ov- 
er half profit. rite your 
name and dress at the 
edge of this ad and mail to 
us today for complete selling 
terms. HARPER MFG. CO., 
544 7th Street, Fairfield, Iowa 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 


cases equi! ae ek efinest 
toned 





machi 
the standard prices—and 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
dunt a with your 


aneer el tnachines. ship; 
on this liberal 
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Don’t Send 
One Penny 


ae | write us a letter — don’t 


. Order on iSrees ta 

and if it] itis: not twice as good as 
return it at our 
expense and we’ll cheerfully re- 
fund your money .OrderNo.84, 
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There is Money 


In Growing Cotton Like This 


Grow a small crop of cotton on 
each acre and profits are small, 
even when lint brings a top-notch 
price. But grow a bale to the 
acre, and profits can be made even 
when cotton quotations are low. 


In 1927 Mr. John Glass marketed 
240 bales grown on 230 acres, or 
better than a bale to an acre. 
He used 75 tons of V-C Big Giant 
Cotton Grower in producing the 
crop. 


Not all land can grow better than 
a bale of cotton to the acre, but 
with good cultural directions, 
every 200 pounds of High-Grade 
V-C Fertilizer will produce an 
increase of 200 pounds seed cot- 
ton (70 pounds lint and 130 
pounds seed), 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


It is natural that V-C Fertilizers 
should be the choice of so many 
farmers who secure such yields. 
For these fertilizers are made by 
men who have made a life study 
of soils and crops. 


Our agronomists often go afield 
to check their actual perform- 
ances. Only strong, new bags 
made in our own factory are used. 
These bags are less liable to tear 
and spill. The dry, mechanical 
condition of V-C Brands, made so 
by a liberal use of organics, makes 
them go through the distributor 
easily, uniformly. 


It pays to ask your dealer for and 
insist upon receiving V-C Fer- 
tilizers. 


Richmond, Virginia 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 











fourths Cost of Seed 


way could only come up to a poor stand. 


monials of farmers all over the 
they had been making a half bale before. 


for copy now as it means lots to you. 


wanted. 
Agents and Dealers Wanted everywhere. 








SAVES COST OF CHOPPING COTTON || 


Saves one-half to All Cost of 
Hoeing and one-half to three 


MY INSTRUCTIONS— 
Drop 6 to 8 seed to the 
hill and drop hills 20, 
22, or 24 inches apart, and 
don’t chop or thin. 


YOUR RESULTS— 


A saving of $5.00 per 
acre in cost of seed, 
chopping and _ hoeing, 
and an increase in yield 
of 25 to 100 per cent. 


Drops Seed just as They Come from Gin, as Many to Hill as Wanted, and Hills Any 
Distance Apart Wanted, Without Any Damage to Seed, and Without Ever Missing 
One Single Hill, and Always Producing the Best of Stands. 


Cotton can be made at less cost and the yields bigger if plants are bunched like peas or beans. 
There should be 6 to 8 plants 20 to 24 inches apart. 
the plants to grow, saving three-fourths the seed, all the cost of chopping, most all the hoeing cost, 
and then make 25% to 100% more cotton over the old way. 

Cotton seed dropped in bunches (as with the Covington planter) will break through the hardest 
crust and produce strong, vigorous plants and a perfect stand where seed scattered along in the usual 


Therefore, we drop the seed just as we want 


he plan means more to the cotton farmer than anything offered him in 50 years in the way of 
Planting. My booklet tells how to follow the method to get best results, and it gives about 200 testi- 
uth who used my planters last year, making a 
It tells how to prepare the land, fertilize, plant and work 
to make a bale per acre at about the same cost you have been paying to make a half bale. 


bale per acre where 


Write 


PRICE $20.00, freight prepaid to all points east of the Mississippi River, 
shipments from Headland, Ala. $21.00 west of the river, shipments mostly 
from Shreveport, La. 


Plates for planting Corn, Peas, Beans, Peanuts, Sorghum, Ete., are furnished at small extra eost when 
Also attachment to plant Velvet Beans and Corn or other seed at the same time. 


Write for Discounts and Terms. 
them and the farmers will make money using them. 


W. F. Covington Planter Co., 


Money can be made selling 
Write today. 


Headland, Ala. 
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Fear that he would soon become one of 
the country’s “tired business men’ led 
Francis Flood’s wife to induce him to take 
a year off for a rambler’s trip around the 
world. Flood’s old adventuring partner, 
Jim Wilson, was called in, the final ar- 
rangements for the trip were made, and 
together the two adventurers set off. 
The story of their travels as told by Flood 
began in the March 3 issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and a new installment 
will appear each week. If you love ad- 
venture and travel and excitement, this is 
a story full of it from the first mile to 
the last. 


IM and I were to sail next day on the 


freighter, “West Humhaw,” bound for 
the Azores, Canary Islands, and tropical 
Africa. We had spent the afternoon in 
New York City getting advice, and, from 
the warnings given us by people who had 
recently returned from Africa, this is the 
beginning of the story of my death and 
will probably be published posthumously. 


“Instead of just starting on the first leg 
of our year’s trip around the world we 
must be on our very last legs right now, 
from what they’ve told us today,” mourn- 
ed Jim as we shuddered over the terrors 
of the tropics that evening in our hotel 
room. “We'd better write our will and 
quit worrying about writing articles. In- 
stead of planning our ’round-the-world 
itinerary from Africa on, we'd better 
figure out how to get our bodies back 
from there.” 

Now I had spent two years in Wyo- 
ming fighting scorpions, rattlesnakes, nose 
flies and fellow homesteaders, to say noth- 
ing of blizzards, poverty, and Mormons, 
and I lived through it, but those things 
apparently are nothing compared to West 
Africa. 

Only one faint ray of hope filtered 
through all the stories of instant and lin- 
gering death that lurks on every hand in 
the African jungle and that was the fact 
that we saw people, in the flesh, who had 
returned, living proof that it is possible— 
even if not probable—that one can visit 
equatorial Africa and live to tell the tale. 
I’m not taking any chances however; I’m 
starting the story before I get there. I’m 
in the middle of the ocean now, on my 
way. 

“You have to wear a cork sun helmet 
every minute or the deadly rays of the 
tropical sun will kill you,” Jim reminded 
me. “If you even sit under an awning 
without your helmet on, the fatal rays 
will come right through the canvas and 
get you. And yet the blacks run around 
in the sun all day, bareheaded.” 

“But you are an Occidental, and you’ve 
got a different kind of a skull—or at 
least I have,” I told him. “You can’t even 
take off your helmet to scratch your 


Strange Trip 
Around the World 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 





The Progressive Farmer 
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head, or tip your hat to a lady down ther« 
without getting sunstroke.” 


NE must take at least five grains of 

quinine every morning in the tropics 
to ward off the fever which, if not fatal, 
will sometimes stay in one’s system for 
years. And if one does not have the qui- 
nine in his system before taking the fever 
it will turn into the black water fever— 
and that’s certain death. 


“We'll have to get some mosquito 
boots,” I said to Jim, referring to the 
list of absolute necessities our advisers 
had given us, “not only to protect us from 
the malaria mosquito, but from those that 
carry the fatal yellow fever and the bu- 
bonic plague. Boots are some protection 
also against the many poisonous snakes, 
but if a snake bites through the boot, 
we are supposed to slash the bite with a 
knife and then pour into the wound some 
potassium permanganate which we must 
always carry with us.” 

“Tf we do that just right we may live, 
I understand,” Jim rejoined optimistically. 
“We must remember to take those boots 
off, in the jungles, once or twice a day 
and wash our feet and look for that tiny 
little borer that gets under the toe nails. 
If he once gets a foothold—” 

“You mean a toehold, don’t you,” try- 
ing to be gay. 

“__He slowly eats your toes away, just 
like leprosy.” 

“Yes, and clear up to your ears, too. 


“And by the way, they told us to be 
careful about drying between our toes 
when we wash our feet or we'll get those 
sand cracks that are not only painful, but 
sometimes result in fatal infection.” 


Then Jim recalled that we had been 
told never to drink water unless it had 
been boiled and never to eat fresh vegeta- 
bles or we will get a dysentery which, if 
we pull through, will bother us as long 
as we live—which probably won’t be long. 
We must never stop in the rest houses 
along the way because they are usually 
infested with the tsetse fly that causes 
the fatal sleeping sickness. Our advisers 
had also described in a quaintly interest- 
ing manner a variety of parasite which 
specializes in white men walking through 
the mangrove jungle and eats the meat 
off their legs. We must get heavy, dou- 
ble-backed shirts as a protection against 
the sun, a flannel band to wrap about our 
waist when sleeping to guard against 
dysentery—and a tuxedo! 





All this was vitally interesting to us 
because for the next three months at 
least—if we lived—we would be in the 
tropics, on both sides of the equator, from 








Judges and Ruth. 


1, Were the Canaanites all driven out of 
the land during the time of the conquest? 
Name the first three judges and tell what 
they did. 

2. Tell the story of Deborah and Barak 
and what they did for Israel. Who was 
the leader against them? 


3. How was Gideon chosen? Tell of his 
selection of soldiers and his victory over 
the Midianites. 


4. Who were the next three judges af- 
ter Gideon? 


5. Tell the story of Jephthah and his 


daughter. Who were the next three 
judges? 
6. Give the story of Samson, telling 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Judges and Ruth. 


ROR the week March 18 to 24 every interested person is asked to read 
The following interesting questions will be answered 1m 
this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week: 


about his parentage, birth, wonderful feats 
of strength, Delilah’s betrayal and Sam- 
son’s death. 

7. Tell the story of Micah, his idols, 
and the Danites. 

8. Give the story of the Levite and his 
concubine and the destruction of the 
Benjamites. 

9. Who was Elimelech? Why did he go 
to Moab? What were the names of his 
sons? Who were Naomi, Ruth, and Or- 
pah? 

10. What became of Naomi after the 
death of her husband and sons? Tell 
of the devotion of Ruth. Whom did Ruth 


marry and how did she become the an- 
cestress of Christ? 
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March 17, 1928 


Cancer to Capricorn, and on both coasts 
as well as in the interior of Africa, the 
dark continent. 


\ JE HAD each packed one suitcase at 
' ¥ home, shipped it to New York, and 
considered that ample baggage for our 
year’s trip. But it was very patent now 
that more equipment was needed, for our 
information was reliable and we appre- 
ciated the seriousness of the undertak- 
ing. We would be prepared and take 
everything that was absolutely necessary. 
And so we each bought 200 grains of qui- 
nine and a pair of two-dollar cotton pants 
and are ready to face the tropics. We 
have everything. Not too much, but 
enough. 


That afternoon we rode the subway 
train under the East River to Brooklyn 
and then carried our cotton pants, and 
quinine in our one suitcase apiece, to Pier 
37 where lay our home for the next few 
months, the “West Humhaw.” 


She was longer than I’d expected, 425 
feet as I afterward learned when I lost 
a bet on the question, but lying so low in 
the water that only the white superstruc- 
ture amidships inspired confidence in her 


self-consciousness for an ice-breaking in- 
troduction. All were lowering at the va- 
cant chair beside Jim, reserved for the 
deadly lady missionary. If this stifling, 
stiff-necked dignity on board ship was the 
rule, the tropics held no terrors for me. 

Then, Presto! Enters the lady mis- 
sionary. With a sparkling invasion that 
won her the field she breezed into her 
chair beside Jim and apologized: “Sorry 
I'm late, boys, but that last act was too 
good to miss, especially since I won't 
have a chance to see another Follies mati- 
nee until my next furlough in 1929.” And 
this female Friar Tuck launched into a 
fanfare of animated chatter that cleared 
the saloon at once of all that painful re- 
serve that was as asinine as it was mascu- 
line. 

Then, “By the way, Mr. Armchair,” said 
this diplomat of the supper table to me, 
‘if you want to introduce me to your 
friends you can tell them I’m Miss Field 
—and I’m a missionary, going to Ten- 
eriffe in the Canary Islands.” 

I had secretly gloried in my exalted 
position at the head of a steamship table 
and yet had done nothing to justify the 
steward’s choice. 





as a deep sea sailor. The Filipino crew 
was already battening down the two for- 
ward hatches and lashing the booms in 
place, but astern, the winches and steve- 
dores alike were still sputtering and puf- 
fing, stowing away the last of the cargo 
of American-milled flour, American gaso- 
line, and American automobiles to be bar- 
tered for the raw resources of the dark 
continent. 


A BRISTLING little giant-killer with 
the down of youth on his lip and a 
“Steward” sign on his cap smiled at us 
out of one corner of his mouth and 
growled curses out of the other, threat- 
ening a sailor twice his size with all man- 
ner of personal misfortune if he didn’t 
stow our suitcase into stateroom No. 1 
at once. , 

“Has the lady passenger come aboard 
yet?” Jim asked the steward even before 
I could ask him when we would eat. 

“Yes sir, she’s forward, sir.” 

“That’s the way I like ’em,” Jim grin- 
ned. 

“How old is she? 
The ladies fever Jim. 

“I'd judge she’s about forty-five or 
fifty, sir—a missionary going to Ten- 
eriffe.” 

Poor Jim’s sun had set. “A prim old 
maid of a missionary and the only woman 
on board,” he mourned. “Tropical Africa, 
where is thy sting?” 

A few minutes later the steward an- 
nounced that supper was served and the 

at would sail in about two hours. He 
led us into the trig little dining saloon 
forward and sat me in the big arm chair 
at the head of the single long table, set 
for ten places. 


What's she like?” 


THE four other men passengers and 

the first mate were seated at the table 
when Jim and I arrived, but through the 
Whole salad course, the seven of us sat 
there in stony silence like so many Brit- 


ish gentlemen, no one willing to trade his 
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“My name is Bradshaw,” said the 
young man on my left, a bouncing boy 
with a pretty mustache and a giggle. 
“Mr. Stump here,” jogging his wrist 
watch toward a silent statue in clothes 
who sat next to him, “and I are going 
down for Firestone on his rubber planta- 
tion in Liberia. I’m a medical man, and 
Stump an accountant.” 


’ 


“My name is Thomas,” responded a 
little gray-haired man next to the sphinx. 
He claimed to be a machinist enroute to 
Secondee to operate a fleet of caterpillar 
tractors for an American mahogany log- 
ging company, but we made him a pro- 
fessor because he proved to be a perfect 
dynamo of information who could discuss 
almost any subject, with great willing- 
ness and sometimes with intelligence. 

“Gubernick is my name and I’m going 
to Nigeria for an American company.” 
The topography of his proboscis betray- 
ed that he was a buyer for an importing 
company, probably in New York. 

“That’s all of us now, except the cap- 
tain,” said the lady. ‘Where's he?” 

“T’ve got his chair and he’s afraid to 
come in,” I boasted. “I’m at the head of 
the table and I'll stay here even if he 
comes.” 


IM kicked my shin, in the same old 

place, too. I looked around and there 
stood the Captain, blue coat, brass but- 
tons, gold stripes and all. 

The captain strode to the other end of 
the table, seated himself in another arm 
chair, that was a little bigger than mine, 
and said, with a twinkle in his voice, 
“Now, you’re at the foot of the table!” 
And I felt like it, too. Then the Captain 
laughed to reassure the other passengers 
and scowled to frighten me, and his mas 
terstroke was made. We knew that he 
“belonged.” He and the lady missionary 
had won us all, and I was steeped in dis- 
grace. 

Our visit to the Azores Islands will be 
described next week. 











The best magneto ever put 
on a farm engine 
Abigger magneto—aHigh 
Tension Rotary Magneto 
that deliversa hotter, fat- 
ter spark to give better 
fuelignition. A magneto 
with oversized, self-lubri- 
cating, roller bearings. It 
costs more to build this 
magneto, t 

the record of 
90,000 of them 
inservice justi- 
fies the added 
cost to us. 


E gave this engine a test 
that Nature herself could 
scarcely duplicate—just to make 
sure that a Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Z”’ 
Engine would give you the con- 
stant reliable service you require. 
For twenty-five hours a contin- 
uous downpour of water played 
on the magneto—never a miss, 
never a time when that magneto 
failed to deliver its hot, fat spark 
into the cylinder. Then we stopped 
the engine and let the water play 
on the idle magneto for one hun- 
dred hours. 
Just a flip with the crank—and off 
she started! We stopped the engine 
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ie 
cash, f. o. b. factory, for 2 hp. 
with magneto. ~ 


3 hp. with magneto, $101.00 
6 hp. with magneto $153.00 


again, and took the magneto apart 
—not a single drop of water nor 
the slightest moisture was found 
in its mechanism. The F-M “Z”’ 
Engine proved its ability to render 
faithful service under the most ad- 
verse conditions. Never would 
an owner of a “‘Z’”’ Engine equipped 
with this type of magneto spend 
exasperating hours over an engine 
put out of service by water or 
moisture. 

When you buy a stationary en- 
gine, don’t fail to examine the F-M 
“Z” Engine. Note particularly 
the magneto. Your dealer will also 
show you many other features. 


FALRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Also manufacturers of 


O Home Light Plants [ rarrBanxs, MORSE 


O Windmills | 
2 Home Water Plants 
A Beton Sicles | 
© Fairban les 
ieeietieme | “== 


& CO., | 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. Dept. 3361 
With no obligation send free description of F-M “‘Z” Engines 
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Just to Remind You— 


That our Advertisements are 


me 


Guaranteed Reliable. 
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y tisements in this issue, then place your 

Di order for present or future delivery. 

W2 assure You of a Square 
Deal 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Just How Does Cow Testing Pay? 


If You Want More Milk and Butter Per Cow, Read This 


AIRY herd improvement associa- 

tions, formerly called cow test as- 
sociations, are highly profitable when 
properly managed. The following specific 
instances from the records of old associa- 
tions show how increased profits may 
come about. Abundant records are now 
available from any of the 777 herd im- 
provement associations now functioning in 
the United States. In fact one of the 
hest assurances that: these bodies are 
profitable is to give the history of their 
growth. In 1906 the first one was or- 
ganized. By 1910 there were 40; by 
1915, 211; by 1920 they had jumped to 
468; and by 1926 the high point of 777 
was reached. When we find any large 
number of farmers continuing a practice 
we may rest assured it pays. 

Just how does it pay and what may be 
expected? The Wilson County, Tennes- 
see, Cow Test: Association, the oldest in 
the South, has completed five years of 
work. The average butterfat production 
has been increased year by year from 188 
pounds per cow the first year to 267 pounds 
the fifth year. This is an increase of 79 
pounds or 41 per cent fat, an average of 
nearly 16 pounds per cow per year. Take 
the Leeman and Bryan herd as an exam- 
ple. The first year the weight of milk pro- 
duced was 4,134 pounds, the fifth year, 
5,873 pounds; fat was 209 and became 
300; cost of feed was $48.52 and became 
$66.76; average net income per cow over 


cost of feed was $40.97 and finally reach- 











By W. M. 


ed $72.20. By way of analysis we get 
the following interesting and_ helpful 
facts. The milk yield the fifth year was 
1,739 pounds, or 42 per cent greater than 
the first year; the butterfat production 
was 91 pounds, or 43 per cent greater; 
the feed cost was $18.24 or 37 per cent 
greater, while the net income over cost 
of feed was $31.73, or 77 per cent greater. 
In another herd in the same association the 
milk record increased from 4,760 pounds 
to 5,479 pounds, and the butterfat from 
238 pounds to 313 pounds. 


The following is a summary of the av- 
erage annual production of all cows in 
the Barnesville, Ohio, Assn. for five years : 


Milk Butterfat 

Cows (pounds) (pounds) 
Witat Fa o0605 6 285 5,264 272 
Second year ..... W1 5,594 283 
Teied PEO. 26204 364 5,923 308 
Fourth year ..... 351 5,974 313 
Fifth year ...-... 290 6,845 345 


Here is the average annual production 
per cow of eight herds which were tested 
continuously for three years in the Fern- 
dale, Cal., Association :— 


Milk Butterfat 

Cows (pounds) (pounds) 
First year ....... 581 5,900 251 
Second year ..... 601 6,483 277 
Third year ....... 609 6,899 291 


The following figures show the average 
annual production per cow of nine herds 
which were tested continuously in the 


LANDESS 


Newayga County, Michigan, Cow Test 
Association for four years :— 
Milk Butterfat 

Cows (pounds) (pounds) Profit 
First year ..... 70 5,802 22 $21.43 
Second year ... 85 5,987 aAl 31.73 
Third year .... 86 6,011 258 30.09 
Fourth year ... 89 6,426 277 42.82 


To build up a good, profitable herd re- 
quires years of persistent testing, good 
feeding based on individual production rec- 
ords, good breeding and continued weed- 
ing out of low producers. How can these 
things be done without testing? 

Seven years ago a certain Virginia 
farmer became a member of a cow test 
association. He was the owner of 91 
cows and during that year he found that 
many of them were naturally very low 
producers. To make matters worse, care- 
less hired men dished up the grain with a 
scoop shovel and fed all cows alike re- 
gardless of production. As might be ex- 
pected under these circumstances produc- 
tion was low, feed was high, and income 
was lower still. 

Each year since then cow-testing asso- 
ciation work has improved that herd, 
which has been reduced from 91 to 54. 
Milk production has increased from 3,311 
pounds per cow to 5,953. Butterfat pro- 
duction has advanced from 155 pounds 
per cow to 280. But most marvelous of 
all, the income over cost of feed has 














The days are getting longer, 
but not long enough for all 
there is to do. 

Busy people need reliable 
time-pieces. Westclox are that 
kind. They’re tested and accu- 
rately adjusted before they leave 
the factory, and you can depend 
on them for faithful service. 








Busy days ahead 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


You can rely on Big Ben 
De Luxe, Baby Ben De Luxe 
and Ben Hur to call you on the 
dot and on all Westclox to 
always tell the right time. 

They’re sold everywhere, 
some with plain dials, others 
with night-and-day dials. Prices 
range from $1.50 to $5.00. 
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Professional Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C. 






jumped from 64 cents to $146.07 per cow 
per year; more than 200 times as much. 

Last year the average cow in the herd 
produced more income over cost of feed 
than was produced by the 91 cows seven 
years ago. Needless to say the owner 
is a firm believer in the work of the well 
managed herd improvement association. 


We believe enough actual instances have 
been cited to show that profits can be in- 
creased through herd association work. 
We have not gone into the question of 
how the bull is proved by test of his 
daughters from cows of known produc- 
tion. Suffice it to say that the way to 
increase herd production is through dis- 
carding poor producers, and breeding the 
best producers to bulls of high-produc- 
tion breeding. 


The goal at which to aim is higher pro- 
duction and increased profits will surely 
follow. Instances from thousands of 
cows on test give us the following figures. 
As production increases a gain of $20 per 
year per cow may be expected for each 50 
pounds butterfat gain. Cows having an an- 
nual butterfat production of 107 pounds 
gave a profit of $14; cows having an av- 
erage butterfat production of 397 pounds 
gave a profit of $138. This shows that 
between these limits, as production of but- 
terfat increased less than threefold, the in- 
come over cost of feed increased approx- 
imately ninefold. Assistance may be had 
from extension service or county agent. 











And such animprovement 
it made in 
my garden’ . 


ANY Southern women are now using Chilean Nitrate of Soda on 

their garden crops. Soda gives splendid results—earlier and better 
vegetables, and much bigger yields. It is so easy to use, too. No fussy, 
mussy mess to get it ready. It doesn’t burn your hands or clothes, either. 
Nitrate of Soda is the food your vegetables need. It makes them crisp, 
tender and juicy, in addition to increasing and hastening the yield of your 
plot. A little goes along way...don’t make the mistake of using too much. 


Mrs. P. E. Dean Says: 


“We always use Soda on our garden. I have found that 
Snap Bean Vines, fertilized with Nitrate of Soda, pro- 
duce a much heavier crop and six days earlier than vines 
which do not receive the Soda. 
week earlier; produces larger tomatoes, and heavier 
crowns in the strawberry beds.”’ 


It makes squash one 


MRS. P. E. DEAN 
Louisburg, N.C. 


Free Book to Tell You How 


You will find our new 44-page illustrated book just what you need 
for garden work. Tells just how much Soda to use and when to 
apply it. The book is free. Ask for Book No. 1, or tear out this 
ed and mail it with your name and address. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Carolina Life Bldg. 
Columbia, S. C. 


In writing, please refer to Ad. No. 38-0 
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**SODA’’—NOT LUCK 
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10,000 Cotton Uses 
All Depend Upon 


Good 
Ginning 


Cotton today has about 10,000 
different uses. In every one 
of them—good ginning counts. 
The best designed, best built, 
best serviced gin machinery 
made in the world today are: 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


These outfits are known the 
wide world over for fine sam- 


ple, clean seed and a large 
lint output. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas .. ..Memphis, Tenn. 
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Now Less 


Before you buy Farm or Poul- 
Fence, Poultry Ne*tinz, 

Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 

Wire, ‘Roofing, Cream Sepa- 


Ain ab 





Free Cut Price Catalog 
See the big savings my new low prices save you this season. 
honest pres in | in ey ears. I pay the freight — guarantee the 

$= 





THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 5502 Cleveland, Ohio 









rators, Pipeless Furnace or Paint get my New ay wiser 




















LEDB ETTER 


| od ol of ee ot 7 ol 


PLANTER 


Plants Cotton either singly in 
drill or bunched in hills; any 
number of seed any distance 
apart, by simply changing 
plates. 


Plants Corn, Peas, every vari- 
ety of Beans, Peanuts, Cane, 
and all row crops perfectly. 


Walking and Riding models, 
with or without Fertilizer 
Distributor. 


See your Ledbetter Dealer, or write 
us for Catalog and prices. 


Address: 602 Elm Street 


The SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


Dallas, Texas 











By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 





Not Now 


| HAVE located the Paradise of Fools. | 
It is called The world | 


“Tomorrow.” 
seems to be quite full of people who have 
not discovered the value of “Right Now.” 

Though I have 
reached the so-called 
years of discretion, 
I have not completely 
mastered the vice of 
expecting greater 
things tomorrow than 
I am willing to start 
right now. 


You have oodles of 
things that you are 
going to do. I see 


J. W. TOLLAND 


them all racked up in the back of your 


brains—the noble impulses you are going 
to let loose, sometime—those sunny 
deeds of loving kindness to friend, and 
even foe, all packed away, but powerless 
to get free, because they have been put off 
too long. 
1979 

The difference between a good man and 
a bad one is often that the bad man in- 
tends to become good—sometime. There 
are in us, doubtless, differences in intelli- 
gence and aptitude, yet we are all vic- 
tims of our procrastinating delusions. 

Young people on farms, and in towns, 
have the desire for knowledge and educa- 
tion, while only about one in three or 
four takes any action now. 


When I was a farm boy I intended to 
learn to play the piano. I still expect to, 
sometime. For no real reason, save my 
own laziness, I just never got at it. Like 
you, who have other dreams, that have 
not come true, I put it off. 


We had a bad patch of wild pea vines 
on our home land. Each year the vow 
was made that those pests would be eradi- 
cated during the coming summer. Well, 
the summers came, and we hacked at 
them from time to time. They were of- 
ten cut down, “next week.” I am told 
that those pea vines are still quite able 
to take care of themselves after all these 
years. 

197=¢ 

The Bible promises (and there are 
thousands of them sprinkled through the 
Scriptures) are mostly in the present 
tense. “Today, if ye will hear my voice.” 
“Come unto me.” 
you, and learn of me.” 
the world.” 


“Go ye into all 


If I were the devil, and wanted to ruin | 


the people, I would paint the righteous 
life in the most glowing colors; I would 
tell people that they ought to be pure and 
decent, that the Bible is true, and that 
they ought to believe and obey it—and 
then I would whisper into their souls to 
postpone their decisions, until “some 
other time.” 


WILLIE WILLIS | 
| By R. QUILLEN—Lovstight, 1928, by | 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“IT fooled Mamma, all right. She 
thought my dog was mad, an’ I'd just 
been brushin’ his teeth an’ it was tooth 
paste made him slobber that way.” 

“Teacher thought I was talkin’ to my- 
self, but I was tellin’ my stomach it ought 
to stop treatin’ me that way when I give 
it peanuts.” 


“Take my yoke upon | 
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“KNIVES THAT BITE” 


and Ranch 


edge so long. 





designed for altering stock. 


brass linings. 


selling at twice the price. 


they are put together. 


Price, only $1.50. 
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Built for Farm 


ERE’S a good-looking, service- 
able knife that’s razor-sharp. 


Itis designed especially for ranch- 
men, stockmen, sheep and hog 
raisers. Has three blades—all 
hand-honed atthe factory. Blades 
are forged from finest cutlery steel 
of absolutely even temper. That’s 
why they hold their super-keen 


It’s just the knife you’ll use a hundred 
times a day for general work. A special 
feature—worth everything to stockmen 
—is the razor-sharp spey blade correctly 


Has two other strong blades—a clip 
blade—3 inches long; and a sheepfoot 
or tobacco blade. Knife has stag handle 
—good looking and durable. Bolsters 
and shield of nickel silver. Reinforced 
Won’t rust or corrode. 
Length of knife closed, 344 inches. 


There is greater strength, more satisfac- 
tion and longer service in this Reming- 
ton Knife than in most pocket knives 
It’s in the 
steel, the materials, and the careful way 


We cannot do justice to this knife in 
an advertisement. So ask your dealer to 
show you Remington No. R 3993. Note 
its handsome appearance. Run your 
thumb across the edge of the blades. 
Sharp? You’ll say so! Observe their 
strength, too— heavy gauge. If you don’t 
say this is the best knife you ever saw 
for the money, you are the exception. 


If your dealer is not yet stocked, send us his 
nameand $1.50 for Remington Knife No.3993, 
and we’ll promptly supply you, postpaid. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway » Established 1816 < - York City 
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CUTLERY 
SERVICE MACHINES 1843 
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stope chicks 


tat Rvic ol 


For White D Diarrhea 


Death loss stopped in pped in few hours, and 
sick chicks full of pep. 
Simply drop an Avicol tablet .in the 


drinking water, and watch the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive. Mrs. 

E. Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., writes: ‘‘I was 
losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before the 
Avicol came. I haven’t lost one since.’ 

Used in time, it prevents the whole trouble 
at trifling cost. A mild, safe intestinal anti- 
septic that controls all bowel diseases in 
chicks. Entirely different from anything you 
ever tried. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
50c for liberal package (or $1 for large econ- 
omy size) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 930 Postal 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 









Slashed to the Bone 
nm Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Ga’ Barb Wire, Paints 
and Roofing. Q ity 
to-24 hour service, All pom Bs 
Fence now SUPER-Galvanized with 
99 94-100 per.cens! ure zing, same qual- 
ity as on TELE HONE ire. Face 
Prices lowest mn rears. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
ou save. Don’t ent Write today for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept. a UNCIE, INDIANA 














Reliable 
Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 








Ask Your Druggist for Prices 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














Mee a “12s 


New pein ym now males lron- 


ments. No cords. Notubes. Gives 


heat 
wie fast. Mrs. nay Ohio, 
sold 24 in few hours spare time 








r, Pennsylvania, made sics. in one week. 
well. Work all or spare time. No experience n 
capital. New plan. Simply take Oreere. We delive 
lect. Commissions paid same 

exclusive territory and FREE ol 
THE AKRON LAMP CO., (30 fron St. 
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South Carolina Farm News 


HE establishment of breeding herds 

of Jersey cattle on 16 farms in Saluda 
County during February is a long step to- 
wards establishing purebred dairy cattle 
in that county. R. E. Waters, 
extension dairy specialist, and 
Claude Rothell, county farm 
agent, have done a fine piece 
of work which promises ex- 

mee cellent results. A carload of 
young heifers for herd foundations is be- 
ing brought from Ontario and a number 
of purebred bulls will be secured. An 
important feature of this work is the 
fact that boys and girls, members of 
the Saluda County Calf Club, will take 
an active part and will have personal 
charge of many of the young heifers. 

Aiken Civic Club Gives Prizes for 
Farm Work.— The Aiken Kiwanis 
Club has given cash prizes, through 
County Farm Agent C. Lee Gowan, to 
the boys’ clubs making the highest score 
in club work in 1927. The first prize of 
$30, Mr. Gowan reports, was won by the 
Monetta club; second prize of $20 by the 
Downer club; third prize of $10 by the 
Marsuella club. Grading was upon en- 
rollment, efficiency of programs, attend- 
ance at meetings, attendance at camp, 
and record books. 

A Dozen Counties Feeding Carlot 
Hogs.—About 75 carloads of hogs are 
being fed in a dozen counties of this 


state under direction of the extension 
livestock specialists and the county 
agents, to demonstrate the economic 
feeding of corn and protein feeds to get 
the greatest returns per bushel from 
corn. In all of the demonstrations it 
has been found that a return of well 
over $1 per bushel for corn has been 
realized and in many instances well to- 
wards $2 per bushel. Counties in which 
this work is most active are Dorchester, 
Orangeburg, Williamsburg, Berkeley, 
Georgetown, Marion, Horry, Dillon, 
Sumter, Marlboro, Fairfield, and Chester. 
Fishmeal is the principal protein supple- 
ment used. Farmers are well pleased 
because they find that even at present 
low prices for hogs they can make a 
reasonable profit. 


Prizes by Districts in Cotton Con- 
test.—Distribution of prizes partly by 
districts, instead of six state-wide prizes 
as heretofore, has been decided upon in 
the five-acre cotton contest for 1928, and 
a minimum staple length of 15-16 instead 
of % inch will be required of contest- 
ants. In awarding prizes there will be 
three districts in the state with first and 
second prizes of $300 and $100 for each 
district, besides one first state prize of 
$600 and one second state prize of $200. 
Winners of the district prizes are eligible 
also for state prizes. This will give 
farmers a fairer chance to compete with 





other farmers in a given district under 
similar special conditions that may exist 
as to weather, weevil damage, etc. 

Only California Leads South Caro- 
lina in Asparagus.— An asparagus 
acreage of 5,300 acres in 1926 is shown by 
figures gathered by the Extension Ser- 
vice. The increase from 1,145 acres in 
1919 has been very rapid, so that now 
only California has a greater acreage for 
fresh consumption than this state. To 
supply authoritative information the Ex- 
tension Service has issued Bulletin 85, 
Growing and Marketing South Carolina 
Asparagus, by E. H. Rawl, associate hor- 
ticulturist, and C. H. Owens, extension 
marketing specialist. The bulletin dis- 
cusses soils, varieties, growing crowns, 
digging and grading crowns, fertilizers, 
cultural methods, cutting, containers, 
grading and bunching, and loading and 
packing for shipment. Copies of the bul- 
letin may be had from the county farm 
agents and from the Division of Publica- 
tions, Clemson College. 


[ IT’S THIS WAY 


‘ - ——- 
Answers to Questions on Page 9 
7. a bill for high protein dairy feeds such 


as bran and cottonseed meal. 








2. There are & to 90 pounds of water in 
100 pounds of milk, richer milk containing 
less water. 

3. Cottonseed meal contains about 43 per 
cent protein compared to 16 per cent in bran. 

4. Milk which has been held at a tempera- 
ture of 142 to 145 degrees for 30 minutes, 
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Notice, Scouts! " 
N ACCOUNT of the Dairy 
Special, it has been necessary " 
to postpone the scout page and all 
“7 to 17” matter until next week. { 
After such a long absence from 
our young folks’ page, we believe 4 
we can be safe in promising that " 
next week’s scout page will be X 
made the best we have had in a § 
long time. You can count on it in 
next week’s issue, March 24. 
THE TRIBE CHIEF. i 
Oo 
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thereby destroying practically all the bac- 
teria which it may contain. It helps to con- 
trol disease. 

5. Condensed milk is whole milk which has 
been reduced to less than half its original 
volume by boiling under a vacuum. 

6. They were invented in 1886. 

7. Milk that is produced, handled and de- 
livered under certain strict sanitary regula- 
tions and is delivered to the consumer as 
raw milk. 

8. The Ayrshire breed was developed in 
Scotland, Brown Swiss in Switzerland, Guern- 
sey on the Isle of Guernsey in the Channel 
Islands, Holstein in the Netherlands, and the 
Jersey on the Isle of Jersey in the Channel 
Islands. 

9. Four and four-fifths cents. Milk is slight- 
ly heavier than water, a quart weighing 2.15 
pounds. Thus there are 46.5 quarts in 100 
pounds. 

10. A ton of seed cotton removes about three 
times as much fertility from the land as a 
ton of milk. 











Supreme 
Cooking 
Service / 


IN convenience, cooking- 
comfort and economy of 


operation Nesco Kerosene Cook Stoves 
give you a cooking service far above 


ordinary standards. 


They burn inexpensive kerosene — 
but cook with a blue gas flame directly 
in contact with the cooking utensil. 

No soot blackens your cooking vessels 
and there is no smoke or odor. The 
famous Rockweave Wick is non-burn. 


ing and requires no cutting. 


CAsk your dealer to light a Nesco 
and demonstrate its advantages. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


425 East Water Street 
Factories and Branches: 


Milwaukee St.Louis New York Baltimore Chicago 
Granite City, Ill. Philadelphia New Orleans 


Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Stove 
Manuf Dominion Stove and Foundry 
Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, 
ea@eeewewewwwwwewew ew eee << = & 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., 
Inc., 425 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send the booklets I have checked. 
© Nesco Recipes [) Nesco Gasoline Cook Stoves 





C1 Nesco Kerosene Cook Stoves 


Name 


Kerosene ei etel STOVES Gasoline 
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of live stock. 


These valuable bulletins on 
feeding livestock for profit 
are based on actual tests. 


We send them to you free! 
HOUSANDS of farmers, dairymen and 


feeders are making greater profits from live 
stock by using the rations suggested in these 
bulletins. The Educational Service of the Coft- 
tonseed Products Association has assembled the 
results of actual feed lot tests conducted by 
leading colleges and experimental stations and 
condensed it in brief, understandable facts. 
Rations combining all kinds of home-grown 
grain with cottonseed meal have been worked 
out to save you money and make greater profits 
from feeding. 
rate of gain and decreases the cost of gain. 
These bulletins tell you how. Sign and mail the 
coupon below—check those you want or simply 
sign coupon and all will be sent to you Free. 
They should be handy references to every feeder 








Cottonseed meal increases the 


Every farmer-dairyman-feeder should have these bulletins. Write for them. 





A. L. WARD, Director, 
Educational Service Department, 
CorTToNSEED Propucts ASSOCIATION, 
915 Santa Fe Building, 
Dallas, Texas 


809 Palmetto Building, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below, without cost to me: 


PF-19 





Address : 











0 Practical Feeding for Farm Name 
Profits bis 

[) Dairy Cattle Feeding 

OD Practical Sheep Feeding 

(] Beef Cattle Feeding County 

OQ Practical Hog Feeding 

(C Practical Live Stock Feeding 

(CD Feeding Poultry for Profit P.O. 
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March 17, 1928 


North Carolina Farm News 


CAR of purebred Jersey bulls, con- 
L£% signed largely by breeders in Iredell 
and Catawba counties, were sold at 
auction at Lumberton in Robeson Coun- 
ty, on Friday, March 
16, under the auspices 
of the North Carolina 
Jersey Cattle Club. 
The animals were se- 
lected by A. R. Mor- 
row, secretary of the 
club and by a represen- 
tative of the national organization. In 
the lot were one son and several grand- 
sons of the famous bull, Oakwood D’s 
Fox, medal-of-merit bull owned by R. 
L. Shuford, of Catawba County. 


Randolph Guernsey Breeders Or- 
ganize.— Organization of the Ran- 
dolph County Guernsey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation has been perfected with the adop- 
tion of a constitution and by-laws and 
the election of officers. The officers of 
the association are as follows: R. Reid 
Mendenhall, Trinity township, president ; 
E. C. Byrd, Ramseur, vice-president ; 
and Charles E. Kearns, Route 2, Ashe- 
boro, secretary and treasurer. E. S. 
Millsaps, Jr., was elected sales manager. 
An annual picnic will be held for the 
association members and their families, 
the first gathering to be at the Menden- 
hall Farm, August 15. 


Gaston Plans for Purebred Dairy 
Sires—A concentrated effort to rid 
Gaston County of scrub dairy sires will 
be started at a meeting to be held in 
Gastonia on March 26. This meeting will 
be attended by representatives of the 
breed associations, livestock specialists at 
State College, and by the leading dairy 
farmers of Gaston County. L. B. Alt- 
man, county agent, will have charge of 
the campaign. 

Sweet Clover Spreading in Pied- 
mont.—Interest in growing sweet clo- 
ver seems. to be steadily increasing 
among the better farmers of Piedmont 
North Carolina. In Lincoln County, 
1,000 pounds of the seed has been order- 
ed for sowing this spring. A number of 
farmers in Alamance and other counties 
are also reporting interest in the crop 
and increased sowings. The clover will be 
used for hay, grazing, and soil improve- 





ment. As anexample of how sweet clover 
helps, P. E. Miller, of Cabarrus County, 
says eight acres of it practically main- 
tained three Jersey cows and all his work 
stock throughout the year. 

Better Prices for Wool.— Advices 
from wool buyers who have formerly 
dealt in North Carolina-grown wool in- 
dicate that the price will be better this 
spring than for the past two years. Pied- 
mont wool will likely sell for around 40 
cents a pound and that from mountain- 
raised sheep will likely sell for 45 cents. 

Women Buy Shrubbery Together.— 
Home demonstration club women of 
Beaufort County have ordered cooper- 
atively 400 abelias and 450 camelia japon- 
icas to be used in beautifying their home 
grounds. These two shrubs will be mix- 
ed with native varieties and planted in 
the home beautification campaign now 
being conducted in the county by Miss 
Violet Alexander, home agent. 

Death of F. S. Royster.—Thousands 


. of farmers who have used his fertilizers 


for years will regret to hear of the death 
of F. S. Royster, head of the F. S. Roy- 
ster Guano Company, at the age of 78. 
Mr. Royster was another North Caro- 
lina farm boy who made a great suc- 
cess in business. In his early days as 
manufacturer he is said to have person- 
ally supervised the production of each 
ton manufactured. He was forced to 
turn such work over to subordinates as 
his business grew but remained the ac- 
tive head until his death. The company 
now has plants in Norfolk, Baltimore, 
Charlotte, Tarboro, Spartanburg, Colum- 
bia, Macon, and Montgomery. 

International Harvester Company 
Opens Raleigh Office. — Striking evi- 
dence of the increased interest in im- 
proved farm machinery appeared in Ral- 
eigh last week when a surprisingly large 
crowd of farmers from Wake, Johnston, 
Chatham, and Harnett counties attended 
the formal opening of the new branch of 
the International Harvester Company. 
Officials of the company declared the 
office was opened as a result of both the 
increasing demand for improved ma- 
chinery and because of their great faith 
in the agricultural possibilities of East- 
ern North Carolina. 
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Ammonium — Sulphate— Nitrate 


26% Nitrogen = 31.5% Ammonia 


EUNASALPETER—one of the Synthetic 
Nitrogen Fertilizers—has been used with 
striking success by manufacturers as a major 
source of nitrogen in mixed fertilizers. It is equal- 
ly effective when used as a top or side-dresser. 





The Synthetic Nitrogen Fertilizers have been 
giving wonderful results in the field. Crop pro- 
ducing power is packed in every pound of these 
fertilizers, because they contain more plant-food 
per bag, in a purer and more readily available 
form. 

Demonstrations, experiments and the experience of Practical 
Farmers have shown LEUNASALPETER to be an excellent 


nitrogen fertilizer for all field crops. Ask your dealer for 
quotations, or write for Booklet No. 36 to 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Adanta,Ga. Corporation new York,N.y. 
ties Nitrogen from the Air’’ 


INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 4 NITROGEN 

























The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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That the most progressive 
farmers—those who are mak- 
ing the most money—use VSS 
Seeds P 

That the Virginia Seed Service 
has developed in five years the 
largest volume of seed busi- 
ness in Virginia? 

That VSS has 50,000 patrons 
and the number has never in- 


creased less than 50% in any 
one yearP 


That VSS distributes both 
field and garden seeds under 
a very positive guarantee, 
whereas seeds are ordinarily 
sold under the protection of a 
non-warranty P 


That fully 95 out of every 100 
farmers who once use VSS 
Seeds continue to do so? 


VSS Adapted, Guaranteed Seeds will produce 
better crops and make more money for you 
just as they do for thousands of other farmers. 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES ON 
VSS KNown OnriIGIN FIELD SEEDS 
VSS ApbapTepD, GUARANTEED GARDEN SEEDS 


Virginia Seed Service 


NIA SEED Sp 
ws OEPENDABL ERVicg 
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A Guide to Field Seed Buying 
At no cost we will send you Wood's Crop Special suggesting 
crops to plant—best varieties to grow and giving latest prices on 
seasonable field seed. All you have to do is to drop us a line 
saying “Send Crop Special.” Thousands of farmers have found 
it valuable and helpful. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, seedsmen Since 1878 
30 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Turning His Products Into Cash. 
Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 
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New Glory 
To Hot f 
Cakes e 


HOT cakes or waffles 
attain a new de- 
liciousness when served 
with Golden Crown 
Syrup. 











Free Booklet! 
||| telling how to make “Tempting T h e true S out h ern 


i Things with Golden Crown”, 
||| Write for tt. 


i Steuart, Son & Co., 
| Baltimore, Md. 
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flavor is intact in Gold- 
en Crown Syrup. | 
Make your hot cakes | 












doubly delicious---top 
‘em off with Golden 
Crown. 


At All Good Grocers 
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TABLE SYRUP 
With the True Southern Flavor! 















R. L. SHUFORD’S GREAT | 
DAIRY FARM | 


(Continued from. page 8) 


annual acreage devoted to this crop. Two 
years ago the crop was reduced to 33 
acres, and 43 bales averaging 500 pounds 
were ginned. We are not quite sure to 
what extent cause and effect wrought in 
bringing about the unusual conditions at 
Oakwood Farm, but while Mr. Shuford 
was telling about his cotton experiences 
he made these three statements :— 

1. “The only soil wash I have is in 
that cotton field over there, but the water 
comes from higher land that I do not 
own.” 

2. “Last year was the first time I have 
ever had to buy hay. We had a disastrous 
drouth.” 

3. “The only use I have for the weed- 
ing hoe is in my cotton.” 

We could not help but associate gullies, 
buying hay and the weeding hoe with cot- 


ton. The four are boon companions and 
stand for “land and labor lost.” Right 


The Progressive Farime 
man with the mower. Through all his 
years of farming he has bought hay but 
once and that was in 1925 when his part 
of the state suffered its severest drouth. 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that Oak- 
wood Farm is one big 350-acre patch of 
Bermuda grass and that it is welcomed, 
pampered, protected, grazed, mowed. It 
is a “money crop.” Yes! Bermuda grass 
is all this and more. With its millions of 
roots, stems creeping above ground, and 
its burrowing rootstocks, it grips the 
ground itself, holds it in place, shields, 
protects and enriches it. Bermuda grass 
is a tried and true ally of Bob Shuford 
and has helped him make Oakwood Farm 
and Oakwood Jerseys distinguished, Mr. 
Shuford has refused to recognize Ber- 
muda as a pest except where the weed- 
ing hoe is a necessity—in cotton only . 
Rotations and Fertilizer. — Cotton 
and corn are followed by small grain and 
red clover. The first cutting of hay shows 
little or no Bermuda. The second cut- 
ting is a mixture of clover and Bermuda. 
Should the clover fail, then, there is the 
Bermuda. It has no record of failure. 


Piled high in one of the wings of the 








here is a good place to quote Mr. Shu- 
ford again :— 

“I depended on cowpeas for hay at 
first and then on began 
growing soybeans more than 25 years ago 
but have about abandoned both—they aid 
and abet in soil wash. J am partial to 
broadcast sowed crops.” 


Red Clover and Alfalfa Cheapest 
Hay.—“Red Clover and alfalfa make 
my cheapest hays and I depend on these 
and crimson clover and of course Ber- 
muda grass. I have no soil wash where 
these crops grow. I depended partly on 
barley some 25 years ago, but quit it on 
account of the beard. Beardless barley 
is not subject to this objection and I am 
now devoting 60 acres to barley. With 
the exception of last year I have sold hay 
all along. To be sure that there is enough, 
I always aim to have a surplus.” 

Bermuda, Not Cotton, Is King.—Ye 
avowed enemies who toil and wrestle with 
Bermuda, harken unto this: “You see 
that practically all my farm is in Ber- 
muda. Cotton is the only crop that Ber- 
muda interferes with. I made two tons 
of Bermuda hay on some of my land this 
dry year. Bermuda is our best permanent 
pasture and hay grass.” 

When a man like R. UL. Shu- 
ford through years of experience 
has proved that Bermuda grass 
is one of his best assets, and is 
not a liability, in a well balanced 
farm program, it is high 
time that more of us em- 
brace and stop spurning this 
“Bluegrass of the Cotton 
Belt.” Shuford is no 
longer “the man with /¢ 
the hoe.” He is the 


soybeans. I 





A PART OF THE OAKWOOD HERD 


A rare collection of history-making and money-making Jersey cows. 


Mersey — 





spacious barn loft was the largest quan- 
tity of Bermuda hay we ever saw under 
one roof. It was clean, bright, and ex- 
haled an aroma that manufacturers of 
perfumery have tried to imitate. 

Mr. Shuford has a system of farming 
all his own, when it comes to commer- 
cial fertilizer. His soil contains enough 
potash to last a thousand years. Red 
clover, alfalfa, soybeans, and other leg- 
umes lure the evasive nitrogen from the 
air and store it inthe soil. Phosphoric acid 
from superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
is used under all cotton, under small 
grain, and often under corn. It is used 
nowhere else. Phosphoric acid ts the only 
fertilizer bought. Of course lime is used. 


Let’s see how much is saved when na- 
tive potash and home-grown nitrogen 
come to us free with good farming and 
only phosphoric acid is bought. If we 
should buy an 8-4-4 fertilizer at current 
prices (5 cents a pound each for phos- 
phoric acid and potash and 20 cents per 
pound for nitrogen) then 8-4-4 fertilizer 
will cost $28 per ton plus about $5 for 
mixing, sacking, hauling, etc. This totals 
$33 per ton. The 160 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid in the ton of 8-4-4 at 5 cents 
costs $8 plus $2 for hauling and applying, 

or $10 over all. This is a sav- 
“H} ing of $23 per ton (with nitro- 
gen and potash thhome-grown) 
or $2,300 on 100 tons. 

With an abundance of potash 
already in the soil and all 
needed nitrogen produced 
in legumes and manure 
and prevented from wash- 
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SPECIAL CARTONS IN WHICH BOB SHUFORD SELLS HIS JERSEY ICE 
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_ Rent extracts from our conversation :— 


March 17, 1928 


there is no need of buying nitrogen or 
potash. Such is the lesson Mr. Shuford 
has learned from his book of experience. 

Alfalfa and an Entirely Inoculated 
Farm.—A large acreage is always in 
alfalfa and along with red clover and 
Bermuda gives diversity in hay produc- 
tion and variety in pasturing. All of the 
land at Oakwood Farm is inoculated for 
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OAKWOOD FOX ANNIE 396119 
Record, 864 pounds fat in 365 days. 


the legumes of Mr. Shuford’s choice. So 
well “brought up” and “kept up” is this 
land that three pounds of seed per acre 
of red clover and eight pounds of alfalfa 
seed give a perfect stand. Good stands of 
red clover and alfalfa have been had 
for many years and every foot of land 
on Oakwood Farm is inoculated for these 
legumes; and, in rotation periods they 
are both grown on practically all the 
fields once in four or five years. In the 
past as much as 40 bushels of red clover 
seed has been produced in one year. 


High Appreciation of Farm Manures. 
—Mr. J. W. Hendricks, county agent of 
Catawba County, said “I know of no 
one who takes better care of his farm 
manure than Mr. Shuford.” There is a 
large shed to protect it when the ground 
is not in condition for hauling, but most 
of it goes directly to the land and is put 
to work before it has time to begin wast- 
ing. The manure goes where it is most 
needed, on the poorest places and for 
crops that respond best to manure, such 
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NEOBULE’S LADY Sth 388226 
She has a record of 14,737 pounds of milk 
and 812 pounds of fat at the age of 14 years 
and 2 months. This makes her the world’s 
champion in class over 12 years old in the 
5-day division. Winner of the A. J. C. C 
gold medal at 12 years of age. Photograph 
taken at age of 12 years and 9 months. Own- 
ed, bred, and tested by R. L. Shuford, Cataw- 
0a County, N. C 





as silage corn, grass land, small grain 
and corn for grain. Alfalfa fields were 
given manure this winter. 


Farm Manufacturing and Business 
Enterprises. — The office at Oakwood 
Farm is an attractive building presided 
Over by one of Mr. Shuford’s daughters. 
The ice plant, separators and ice-cream 
manufacturing equipment are strictly up- 
to-date. The last year’s business opera 
tions on the farm included the manufac- 
ture and sale of 40,000 gallons of ice 
fream and large quantities of swee. 
Cream. Calves and cows are also sold 


In speaking of the growth of his dairy 
from two cows purchased 37 years ago 
Mr. Shuford said that the members o! 
Is family had been co-workers with him 
and that they deserved as much credit as 
And here are some other very perti 





“Our schools do not teach enough that 
gives inspiration to our young people nor 
do they encourage them as they should 
to become permanently interested in farm 
life and farm business. It is true, I be- 
lieve, that 90 per cent of our young peo- 
ple look for pleasure off the farm—pleas- 
ure not made by themselves and pleasures 
they do not work for. There is no real 
or permanent pleasure that we do not 
work for.” 

Mr. Shuford’s hope is that his farm 
will carry on after he has passed and that 
his “family will prize it as he does. One 
daughter manages with her father the 
business side of the work and a son is 
now milking and looking after the famous 
merit cows in the herd and gradually 
taking over the management of the farm. 
Of these merit cows there are three Medal 
of Merit cows, 14 have made gold medal 
and 7 silver medal records. Others under 
test will also qualify. His highest pro- 
duction was from Red Lady who gave 
76 7-10 pounds of milk in one day— 
nearly 10 gallons. 


“I know a farmer who had _ saved 
$4,000 made on his farm. He invested it 
in a manufacturing corporation and gets 
almost nothing from his investment. His 
farm is not paying for lack of invest- 
ment in farm equipment and farm de- 
velopment. When some farmers make a 
little money on their farms they seem to 
want to give it away. Many of them do. 
If they would stick to their farms and 


reinvest they would be better off finan- 
cially and in every other way.” 

We thoroughly agree with the above. It 
is also true that men with wealth have 
done the same thing by investing in herds 
of cattle and dairies to the detriment of 
all phases of the cattle industry. They 
have made playthings of breeding herds 
and dairy herds. But Oakwood Farm is 





RED LADY 396118 


Record 19,608 pounds milk and 1,028 pounds 
butterfat. ‘‘Queen of the South” and “Dixie’s 
champion butterfat producer of all breeds” 
are the usual ways in which Jersey folks de- 
scribe this great cow. Red Lady attracted 
more attention at the National Dairy Show in 
Memphis last year than any other individual 
animal. 


a real farm—the kind that is sometimes 
spoken of as a “dirt farm.” In the high- 
est sense R. L. Shuford’s family are 
“dirt farmers” of the Master-merit kind 
and in saying this we extend to the Shu- 
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ford family the highest compliment we 
can express. 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 





ID Not Dip Calves.—Last fall I 
did not dip my calves. They became 
very lousy and about half of them died. 
CAC 
Neglected Cover Crops to Grade 
Tobacco.—Last fall I was grading and 
selling my tobacco in September and 
early October when I should have been 
sowing my cover crops. Consequently, 
I got a very low price for my tobacco 
and my rye is too late to be of much 
profit. Hereafter I shall not only read 
but heed the advice given in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. G. K. A. 


Kept Scrub Range Cows.—We made 
the mistake of keeping several range 
cows for milk and having to care for 
three or four to get as much milk as one 
good milk cow should give. Two or three 
cows cost more for. upkeep than one 
good cow. The scrub cows are cheating 
the children out of milk they should be 
drinking every day. j}. Se 


Calf Died From Freezing.—Because 
we kept no breeding record of our cows 
we were not expecting one of them to 
calve the night of the big snow. She 
was tied and was not in a warm stall 
by herself. The calf froze. 

MRS: M, EG: 
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farm work. 





‘‘Hair-trigger’’ Control, for example, 
is an Avery Plus Feature added to the 
beautiful simplicity of design and 
staunch construction of the famous 
Avery Shawnee Jr. Planter. It means 


AVERY 











“HAIR-TRIGGER” CONTROL 


An AVERY PLUS Feature 


An Avery Plus Feature is an extra 
feature—an added improvement cre- 
ated by Avery experts to make a better 
implement, to save time and labor in 


Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money 


Every Avery implement has its Plus Features — improvements 
conceived and perfected entirely as a result of the Avery system of 
thinking, planning and building. The moderate price of an Avery 
Fr implement includes these PJus Features and the time and money 
saving service they make possible. See the nearest Avery dealer or 
write us for information. 


ha B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


Branches in all principal trade centers 





absoluteand instant control of plant- 
ing depth while planter is in motion. 
A simple pressure of the triggers on 
the handles does it. The same simple 
motion lifts the opener clear of the 
ground and throws the planting mech- 
anism out of gear at the end of a row. 
This one feature definitely improves 
both the quality and quantity of work 
done and reduces the cost. 


SHAWNEE JR. 
PLANTER 


: Q 
THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 
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Buttermilk 


back trial of any Pratt feed or rem 


IVE'ABILITY! 


I you want to keep the start from being the finish be sure to order “the 
original baby food for baby chicks.” There’s no chance for mistake then. 
Chicks get scientifically prepared and blended food that willraiseeveryliveable 
one. All the things necessary for good strong bone, muscle, nerve, vigor, 
blood, digestion and health are there. Order your season’s supply now. Good 
dealers won’t risk imitations. If you don’t know your Pratt dealer, write us. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baby Chick Food 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for a money- 


edy. 














YOU CAN 





depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
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PREPAID PRICES 















EARLY VARIETIES 25 100 250 1,000 1,000 
POWARD 87 .0..00000% $0.35 $1.10 $2.00 $6.00 $5.00 
RA ere 35 1.10 2.00 6 00 5.00 
| 35 1.10 2.00 6.00 5.00 
TIED, . Se o'e's 0050 + <o 35 1.10 2.00 6.00 5.00 
MNOIEE ccascdcdcecacs 35 1.10 2.00 6.00 5.00 
MIDSEASON TO LATE 

MS sania hnikié:s cee use 35 1.00 1.65 5.00 4.00 
STINE» sccingnaeGa<oaence 35 1.10 2.00 6.00 5.00 
MITER: an vcccccsccses e 45 1.30 2.900 7.00 6.00 
BODY, i. <oae 0% ° 35 1.10 2.00 6.00 5.00 
IE accesseceetens -60 1.50 2.50 8.50 8.00 
aos hese vud eae 60 1.50 2.50 8.50 8.00 
“MAY QUEEN” ....:; : 1.10 2.65 5.90 16.00 15.00 
ee io 2 i 1.10 2.65 5.90 16.00 15.00 
ee SS eer 60 1.50 2.50 8.50 8.00 
Paul Jones ...... 35 1.10 2.00 6.00 5.00 
ee, 45 1.30 2.30 7.00 6.00 
Base eee TATE. . wees 35 1.10 2.00 6 Re 5.60 
LATE TO VERY LATE 

CHESAPEAKE ...... 40 1.15 2.10 6.25 5.00 
BED GOBER) once ccceessee 35 1.10 2.00 6.00 5.00 
ER EET ED va veh ouas cae 45 1.30 2.0 7.00 6.00 
i eee 35 1.10 2.00 6.00 5.00 
MASCOT (late) ........- 60 1.50 2.50 8.50 8.00 
ere -60 1.50 2.50 8.50 8.00 
World Wonder ...... 60 1.50 2.50 8.50 8.00 
SE er 40 1.15 2.10 6.25 5.00 
EVERBEARING 

MASTODON ........... 1.50 3.50 6.75 21.00 20.00 
LUCKY STRIKE 1.50 3.50 6.75 21.00 20.00 
CHTAREP ION oo. cccscnscee 75 1.85 3.25 11.00 10.00 
Progressive .......... Py 75 1.85 3.25 11.00 10.00 






500 Plants at the 1,000 rate 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS 212, RELIABLE 


20 Vine Street, 










7 TUNE IN ON 
FOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


ON THE JOB EVERY DAY TIL MAY 157 
SAVE-A-DAY— ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED 










—EXPRESS COLLECT— 


5,000 10,000 
$23.75 $45.00 
23.75 45.00 
23.75 45.00 
23.75 45.00 
23.75 45.00 
18.70 | 35.00 
23.75 45.00 
28.75 55.00 
23.75 45.00 
37.50 70.00 
37.50 70.00 
65.00 120.00 
65.00 120.00 
37.50 70.00 
23.75 45.00 
28.75 55.00 
23.75 45.00 
23.75 45.00 
23.75 45.00 
28.75 55.00 
23.75 45.00 
37.50 70.00 
37.50 70.00 
37.50 70.00 
23.75 45.00 
90.00 180.00 
90.00 180.00 
45.00 80.00 
45.00 80.00 


NURSERY 
Salisbury, Md 








TWO SETS OF TWINS WITHIN 15 MONTHS 


The Progressive Farmer 





Introducing Peggy Beets Pontiac 772432 with twin calves born during January, 1928. 


Fifteen months previous, October, 1926, had another set of twins. And 
Her present record is 14,563.1 pounds milk and_554.47 pounds 
Peggy is owned by Stephens’ Dairy Farm, Guilford County, N. C. 


regularly all during that time. 
butterfat in 359 days. 


she produced milk 


Live Virginia Farm News 


HE Virginia State Fair Association 

scholarship has been awarded to 
Floyd Nuttall of Henrico County, who 
had the grand champion club calf in the 
dairy show. Young 
Nuttall has been a 
member of the 
Henrico Calf Club 
for seven years and 
plans to take an ag- 
ricultural course at 
V. P. I. m the fall 
of 1928. 

Valley of Virginia Milk Producers’ 
Association. — Dairy products to the 
amount of $2,243,808 were sold by the 
Valley of Virginia Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, Harrisonburg, Va., during the 
last fiscal year. Nearly 70 per cent of 
the total came from the sale of cream. 
Expenses of operation for the year were 
$66,697. The capital required for con- 
ducting the business is represented by 
certificates of indebtedness, there being 
certificates to the amount $63,988 out- 
standing. 

Successful Egg Show.—Greene Coun- 
ty’s first egg show, held at Stanardsville, 
was a great success and will be very 
helpful in improving the poultry indus- 
try in the county. There were 49 ex- 
hibits of white and brown eggs, the lat- 
ter predominating. Charles T. Cornman, 
of the Poultry Department of V. P. L, 
judged the exhibits and explained the 
good and bad points of each. Poultry 
production has been increasing rapidly in 
Greene County in recent years and is al- 
ready one of the principal sources of 
farm income. 


Wool Growers Organize. — Augusta 
County wool growers recently formed 
an association to pool their wool this 
year. Jack Livesay was elected presi- 
dent of the association and Joseph C. 
Coiner, county agent, was made secre- 
tary. K. A. Keithly, livestock specialist 
of the Division of Markets, explained 
the plan for handling the wool pools as 
developed by his office and which was 
outlined in a previous issue. Augusta is 
the leading sheep growing county in the 
state, producing approximately 150,000 
pounds of wool each year. The 1927 
wool clip in this county brought the 
growers more than $50,000. 


Eastern Shore Vegetable Outlook.— 
Early potato planting on the Eastern 
Shore was practically completed by 
March 15. Accomac and Northampton 
are among the most important potato 
growing counties in the United States. 
In 1927 they shipped approximately 
18,000 carloads of potatoes. This year’s 
planting is reported to be nearly 70,000 
acres, which is an increase over last 
year, but only up to the acreage for this 
section. The spring cabbage crop, esti- 
mated at several thousand acres, was 
damaged by the heavy freezes in Jan- 
uary, so shipments will not be as large 
as has been expected. The cutting of 
broccoli and other spring greens has 
commenced, of which shipments are ex- 
pected to reach nearly 100,000 baskecs. 


Cs) 
HELVES filled with well-chosen 
books make most suitable and at- 


tractive decorations for the living room. 





| COMPARATIVE VALUES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS | 


| 








When milk 
sells at 


3.5 per 





cent of fat in milk.. 
6c per quart 
8c per quart 
10c per quart 


5c per quart 


HE following table shows the relative values of different products, by which the 
dairyman can determine whether it will pay best to sell milk, cream or butter :— 


30 per cent 
cream must 
sell at 


20 per cent 
cream must 
sell at _ 


Butter must 
sell at 


25c per quart 36c per quart 50c per pound 


3le per quart 43c per quart 60c per pound 
42c per quart 50c per quart 84c per pos 
53c per quart 75c per quart 106c per pound 








milk.. 5e per quart 
6c per quart 
8c per quart 


4.0 per cent of fat in 





4.5 per cent of fat in milk.. 5e per quart 
6c per quart 
&c per quart 
10c per quart 
5.0 per cent of fat in c per quart 
6c per quart 
8c per quart 
10c per quart 
In calculating the above values, 
per 100 pounds. 
cream, 2.1 pounds; and 30 per cent 


10c per quart _ 


) skimmilk 
The weight allowed per quart is as follows: milk, 2.15 pounds; 20 
cream, 2 pounds. 


22c per quart 3lc per quart 44c per pouad 
27¢ per quart 38c per quart 54c per pound 
37c per quart 50c per quart 73c per pound 
46c per quart 66c per quart 93c per pound 


these products as well as the cost of making the butter, have not been considered. 


From the above table it will be 


20c per quart 28c per quart 39c per pound 
24c per quart 34c per quart 47c per pou 
32c per quart 46c per quart 65c per poe 
4lc per quart 59c per quart 82c per poun® 
18c per quart 25c per quart 35c per pound 
2le per quart 30c per quart 43c per poun 
29c per quart 42c per quart 5% per Pa 
37c per quart 53c per quart 75c per poun 
and buttermilk have been rated at 30 cae 
per cen 

The cost of handling and retailing 

seen that when 3.5 per cent milk sells at 5 cents yee 


quart, 20 per cent cream must sell at 25 cents per quart, 30 per cent cream at % cents per 


quart, and butter at 50 cents per pound to yield equivalent returns. 
cent milk sells at 5 cents per quart, 20 per cent cream must sell at 18 cents per quart, 
per cent cream at 25 cents per quart, and butter at 35 cents per pound. 


Similarly, when 5 P& 
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Poultry Hints for March 


Get Chicks Now for Next Year’s Layers 


By J. H. 
Poultry Editor, The 


HOSE who contemplate purchasing 

baby chicks for next year’s layers 
should do so at once, especially if they 
want heavy breeds. The lighter breeds 
mature quicker, and 
they can be obtained 
this month or next. 
Whatever breed is 
kept, however, it will 
pay to bring them 


into production in 
late fall or early 
winter. Fall egg 


prices are generally 
good and early pro- 
duction will there- 





J. H. WOOD 


fore be profitable. 


Another reason for obtaining early 
chicks is because better success will gen- 
erally be experienced in raising them. 
Less mortality because of fewer para- 
sites and less diseases are encountered 
during the early season as against those 
experienced during hot weather later. 
Faster growth and larger, well-matured 
birds can be expected from early chicks. 


Green Feed.—Green crops have been 
killed once or more in most sections of 
the South this season. Of course it is ad- 
visable to sow new crops as soon as pos- 
sible. During the gap between the green 
crops a substitute should be furnished if 
best results are desired. In some sections 
cabbage can be obtained-at a reasonable 
price. Alfalfa leaves make a good sub- 
stitute. Hay can be placed in a rack or 
on the floor. It will be found more eco- 
nomical to purchase the leaves rather 
than hay, although the first cost is greater, 
because hens cannot eat the stems. Ger- 
minated or sprouted oats also make a 
good substitute for green crops. Oats 
should be soaked for 24 hours in water, 
then drained and allowed to germinate. 
The temperature of the room where oats 
are germinating should be above 60 de- 
grees, preferably above 70 degrees. Siz- 
able sprouts should be developed in four 
or five days. Only good sound seed oats 
should be germinated. 


Care of Layers.—Breeders should 
have green feed gr a substitute daily and 
oyster shell available at all times if 
strong hatching eggs are desired. Houses 
should be kept clean and sanitary. It is 
well to allow birds out in the sun a couple 
or more hours each day except during 
stormy weather or on days while a cold 
March wind is blowing. 


Break Up Broody Hens. — Unless 
you contemplate using hens to hatch and 
brood chicks, broodiness should be check- 
ed. If broody hens are removed from 
nest as soon as detected and placed in a 
cool, well-ventilated crate or compart- 
ment having a slatted or wire bottom, 
they will be broken up quickly. Such 
hens should be given a bountiful supply 
of fresh water and laying mash. It is a 
800d idea to leg-band or mark in some 
Way all broody hens. If they become 
Toody often it will be advisable to con- 
sume or market them because they will 
hot be good layers. 


Care of Young Stock.—Young stock 
Need sunlight, and unless the house can 
Opened during the day to allow unfil- 
tered sun to strike chicks, they should be 
allowed out in the sun. Keep young stock 
sowing and feed them according to age. 
toilers and fryers are now bringing a 
800d price but may go slightly higher. 
“owever, it is advisable to sell broilers 
4S soon as possible now. Do not sell birds 
Weighing less than one and one-half 
ogg unless a premium can be obtained 
a larger bird. It is best to hold 
Fyers until they weigh two pounds, un- 
S market prices are falling rapidly. 


WOOD 


Progressive Farmer 


The first pound of flesh costs the most 
and the next pound will be nearly all 
profit because there will be little or no 
mortaljty and the cost of the chick came 
out of the first pound. 


Home Egg. Preservation. — Now is 
a good time to put eggs down in water- 
glass or some other preservative for use 
next fall and winter when eggs are scarce 
and expensive. If directions are care- 
fully followed, eggs will keep very well. 


More Turkey Eggs.—By feeding tur- 
keys on laying mash as you do the chick- 
ens the number of eggs laid will be 
greatly increased. Earlier laying can 
also be encouraged by the same practice. 
It is not advisable to allow a turkey hen 
to sit until she has laid nearly out. By 
collecting eggs regularly, sitting will be 
discouraged and continued laying en- 
couraged. 


Culling.—From this time on, prices 
on hens, stags, roosters, etc., tend to de- 
cline. Inferior birds should therefore 
be marketed as soon as detected. 


Candling Eggs.— Market eggs as well 
as hatching eggs should be candled. At 
this season, during heavy production, 
blood spots or blood rings are likely to be 
found. Consumers do not know the cause 
and have an idea that the egg is old and 
has deteriorated. They lose their appe- 
tite for eggs and often refuse to purchase 
more. The small amount of time re- 
quired to candle the eggs may save cus- 
tomers, friends, and cash. 


Infertile Hatching Eggs. — Infertile 
hatching eggs should be boiled and 
ground fine, shell and all, and given to 
baby chicks. One egg should be given 
daily to each 25 chicks. While raw eggs 
are very nourishing to young chicks, the 
danger of spreading white diarrhea is so 
great that the practice is not recom- 
mended. 

Roosts.—Place small, low roosts in 
all brooder houses when chicks are three 
or four weeks old. The quicker they 
start roosting the better the chicks will 
grow out. 

National Egg Week.—National Egg 
Week will be held May 1 to 7. This 
week is set aside and proclaimed National 
Egg Week to honor one of America’s 
greatest industries now valued at over 
one billion dollars. Effort will be made 
in every state to encourage the use of 
more eggs. Few people realize the value 
of the egg as food. This is specially true 
in the South where fewer eggs are con- 
sumed than in any other section of the 
country. It is hoped that subscribers will 
lend every effort to make this celebration 
a worthy one. Suggestions will be car- 
ried in these columns and poultry raisers 
should obtain many worthwhile sugges- 
tions to help market eggs more efficiently 
and profitably. 








'V JHAT temperature will prevent 

eags from hatching and how many 
days should cocks run with hens before 
eggs are set?” 


These questions are answered by Dr. 
B. F. Kaupp, head of the Poultry De- 
partment, N. C. State College of Agri- 
culture, as follows :— 

1. Eggs subjected to temperature be- 
tween 30 and 35 degrees for any length 
of time will not hatch. 


+ 


Eggs should be 
red at temperature between 40 and 60. 


2. If the hens have not been previously 


mated, then eggs can be saved for setting 
six days after mating, but if the hens 
have been previously mated with a differ- 
ent male it is necessary to wait 21 days. 
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An Institution of 
National Prominence 


Offers you quality tires for 
every sort of car and service 


There is a Fisk “Fillerless’ Cord Tire of every size 
and type ata price that suits the buyer’s preference. 

Whether you want the highest quality or the 
lowest price, when you need tires consult the 
dealer who features Fisk. He is backed by an 
Institution of national prominence, one of the 
world’s largest makers of quality tires. 








The 
Windsor 


The Fisk Tire 
for small cars, 
full oversize, a 
leader among 
tires in the 
lower price 
ranges. 


























The 
Rugby 

A good buy for 
the motorist 
who is looking 
for full value 
in a tire at the 
lowest possi- 
ble price. 
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() Plants in Hill or Drill 


Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above 











Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter ever made 
for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills. It never misses. Number of 
seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. We do not guarantee 








PLANTS 
Cotton either 
in hill or 
Drill, also 
Corn, 

Beans, and 
Peas with re- 
markable ace 
curacy. 


This same No. 40 is not only the best Hill 
Dropper but it beats all for Drilling Cotton 
Seed thick or thin and any depth to suit all 
soils and seasons. Get a Cole No. 40 and 
you are fixed for life for planting cotton 
seed any way you want to plant them. It 
also plants accurately corn, peas, beans, 
sorghum, ete. No. 40 runs easily on a bed 
or in a furrow. The Covering Wheel presses 
the soil around the seed and leaves a loose 
mulch directly over them, thus causing quick 
germination and a fine stand. Don’t buy 
half a planter that drops in hills only— 
when for less money, you can get a whole 
planter—a Cole No. 40 that beats all hilling 
and drilling Cotton Seed. 


12 Different Styles 


Make the best and most complete line in 
the world. They handle all kinds of ferti- 
lizer and are made either with opening plow 
or covering plows and with knocker, or vi- 


oe 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century. 


that 8 or 10 stalks to the Hill will double your yield 
of cotton, but we do guarantee that No. 40 
will beat all other planters dropping 
Cotton Seed in 







Hills. PLANTS 
Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc, 
The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut 
Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selec- 
tion and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest 
Peanut. Drops them shelled or in the hull. 
The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at 
one trip. Save labor, make better crops, 
and enrich your land with the famous Cole 
Plain View Planter. 
The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed is more perfect than can be 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


of Cole Distributors 


brator, or force feed. There is a Cole Dis- 
tributor for every purpose and to suit the 
needs of every farmer. Cole Pistributors are 
well constructed, reliable, and efficient. 


Over Half a 


Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, 
falsely claimed to be“‘just as good.” Get the 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satis- 
faction. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when 
you consider the labor-saving qualities, dur- 
ability, and satisfaction, you will find Cole 
Planters and Distributors cheapest of all. 
Our name insures best values. 


See your reliable Cole merchant and get FULL information about them or write to us for 


circulars and Memo Book free. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Long life to fences! 


Amazing steel in Pittsburgh Fences, stiff-stay or hinge-joint 


When you put your money and 
labor into fence you want that 
fence to last. You don’t want 
fence made of second- and third- 
rate material. You want new 
steel of the highest grade. That’s 
what you always get in Pitts- 
burgh Fences. 

And more! For the price of 
ordinary fence, you get the long- 
est life that can be put into fence 
—pbacked by a guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. We control every step 
—only one manufacturing profit 
from mining the ore to the fin- 
ished product. We use a special 
formula which gives steel unusual 
strength and remarkable affinity 





for zinc galvanizing. Every wire 
strand has a long-life Super- 
Zinced coating so closely bonded 
to the steel that it will not peel 
or crack. Our factory inspection 
is 10 times more rigid than the 
usual strict requirements of en- 
gineers and testing laboratories. 

The widest range of styles and 
designs: Pittsburgh Columbia 
Fence is of hinge-joint construc- 
tion: Pittsburgh Perfect Fence 
is the electrically-welded, stiff- 
stay type. Both carry the same 
guarantee. Pittsburgh barbed 
wire, gates, steel posts and wire 
nails have the same high quality. 
Insist upon the Pittsburgh brand. 





Pittsburgh Fences 


FREE: Valuable books 


Send us the coupon. These remarkabie Pittsburgh Fences 
are described in our new catalogue—sent free on request, 
together with the name of the nearest dealer. We also 





will send you our useful book, “‘Farm Records.”’ 












711 Union Trust Bldg. 


Name 


j= | Pittsburc ani. 


Please send us FREE your Catalogue and Farm 
Record book, and name of nearest dealer. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Address. 
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Pinehurst Rock shaves 


UR aim is hogs that dress 
right; a prolific strain that 
raises big pigs; a hog that eats 
anything and turns it into pork. 
AREFUL records 
are in a_ position to 
others realize this ideal. 


Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Breeder of Berkshire Hogs and 
Ayrshire Cattle. 
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help 




















POLANDS 


Goldstandard Farm Polands have been 
the heaviest winner of prizes over the 
Southern Show Circuit for the past 
three years. Selected Fall pigs at 
reasonable prices. 


T. C MOSS, Prop. 


ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 


GOLD STANDARD FARM 


———— 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 











OUR HERD SIRE 


Toyon Chimacum Butter 
Boy 309069 3 


4 Butter Boy’s dam is DeKol Butter 2 
Boy Belle 3d that stands among the 20 
best cows in the United States and 
§ Canada. Belle has an official record 
of 24,659 pounds of milk and 1,048.89 
pounds of butter in the 305 day division. 2 
Chimacum Spring Farm King Pontiac 
is Butter Boy’s sire. This bull is sired 34 
by a 1,100 pound bull that is in turn a 3 
son of King of the Pontiacs—where can 
you find a better PRODUCTION BRED 
herd sire? 


POPP 


‘ In addition to our splendidly produc- P 
> tion bred herd sire our farm has pro- 3 
duced the state champion milk and 4 
butterfat producer in the junior 2 year q 
> old class. Same in senior three year $ 
Q old class and the state champion milk 
33 producer over all ages and all breeds. 3 
Q 

4 4 


At the present time we have heifers 
and bulls for sale, sired by Butter Boy 
> from hi ucing cows. Write us 
§ «for description and prices. 
? 


} STEPHENS DAIRY FARM | 


Mrs. J. F. Stephens, Owner 
2 GREENSBORO, N. C. 





LaMASTER STRESSES TWO | 
FACTS 


(Concluded from page 10) 
human hands or machinery before it is 
fed becomes expensive, grain feed, there- 
fore, being the most expensive of all. The 
South is spending millions of dollars for 
freight every year on grain feed shipped 
in from other sections. 

4. The limiting feed nutrient in milk 
production is protein. The South is un- 
usually well provided with a protein rich 
concentrate. Our cottonseed meal, a by- 
product of our cotton crop, is the cheap- 
est form of protein available—not only 
here but in almost any part of the world. 
Instead of using this valuable product in 
its native South, we have continued year 
after year to ship it to the North and to 
Europe, where it is converted into dairy 
products to be shipped back to us for 
consumption. We are thus not only pay- 
ing transportation on these products, but 
several profits. 

5. The hays needed for dairy produc- 
tion are those made from leguminous 
plants. It is this type which is need- 
ed so badly on our soils to help bring 
life and increased fertility to tlem. 





6. As far as grain feed is concerned, 
there is the problem of providing carbo- 
hydrates to balance with our cottonseed 
meal. Our corn yields are very low and 
this is rather an expensive product in a 
large part of the old cotton South. How- 
ever, most of the world records for corn 
yields have been made in this section and 
with good farming methods an increase 
can be made in these average yields. 
Oats and barley offer splendid opportuni- 
ties for meeting our needs along this line. 

If we must ship feeds in from other 
sections of the country to feed our dairy 
COWS as we are now doing to a large ex- 
tent, we had better stay out of the dairy 
business and let the Northern and West- 
ern farmers feed this feed to their better 
cows and then import milk products. 
The average cow in the South produces 
3,000 pounds of milk per year while the 
average cow of the United States pro- 
duces 4,400 pounds. This is a big differ- 
ence, but you can see what has been done 
in the nation in the last eight years in the 
way of increasing production when the 
total was increased 34.7 per cent with 1.5 
million less cows. Our Southern cows 
can be made to double their present pro- 
duction when they are fed properly. So, 
again feed shows up as the greatest need 
for a substantial dairy program in the 
South. 

When we realize that 50 to 70 per cent 
of the cost of milk production is feed 
cost, it is evident that there can be no 
profitable dairy industry in the South un- 
til the feeds needed are produced in 
abundance. We must think of the dairy 
program as one of feeds—more feeds and 
better feeds for the dairy cow. 


FEEDING, BREEDING, WEEDING! 


(Concluded from page 3) 
them in the state at reasonable 
prices and are buying cows and heifers 
out of the state. As matters now stand, 
the one logical way to make progress on 
a big scale is to produce more calves in 
the state sired by good bulls. We have 
about 300,000 cows two years old or 
older. This means approximately 300,000 
calves annually. Of these we can expect 
150,000 to be heifers. The only logical 
way for rapid development and improve- 
ment is to have these sired by proved 
sires and then feed so as to give full 
opportunity for their being developed to 
their full capacity. We must be sure 
to remember that the good effects of the 
sire will be lost if these calves do not 
receive the feeding and care necessary to 
make them large, well developed cows. 
If this is not done, then we will be piling 
up a great population of scrubs. A calf 
out of the best cow in the state can de- 
generate into a scrub if she is not prop- 
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erly fed and kept m good health. Many 


Lhe Progressive Farmer 


calves are stunted by scours, lack of feed, 
and improper feeding and thus prevent- 
ed from developing their potentiality.” 


lil. Weeding 
“ FTUST what do you mean by ‘weed, 
ing’ cows?” 

“Weeding is getting rid of the cows 
that do not pay a profit after the feed 
bill and cost of care is paid for. The 
only way to find these unprofitable cows 
is to test them. This is best done through 
cow-testing associations, but each farmer 
can keep records and in this way dis- 
cover and get rid of them. It’s like this: 
Suppose you are selling cream from 10 
cows and getting $300 from them an- 
nually and find on testing the herd that 
the lowest producers just pay for their 
upkeep. Then if you get rid of the low- 
producers you still make your $300 but 
have only half the cows to feed and care 
for. Besides, if you do not know the 
profitable cows from the unprofitable, 
you may save the heifers from the no- 
pay group and keep on losing money on 
half of your herd indefinitely.” 


| THEY GROW SILAGE AND 
ALFALFA 


ECAUSE of the manure produced on 

their dairy farm, Mendenhall Broth- 
ers of upper Randolph County grow 
silage corn in rows three feet apart with 
the corn 10 inches apart in the row. They 
had one field of 35 acres planted to 
Wood’s Pamunkey corn that gave them 
practically all the silage needed for their 
100 head of dairy cattle. They distrib- 
uted 15 tons of manure per acre when 
the land was prepared, and then used 
600 pounds of superphosphate (acid 
phosphate) and 200 pounds of an 8-4-4 
fertilizer under the corn. It was top- 
dressed with 50 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia per acre. 

The Mendenhall farm is one of the 
show places of Randolph County, and 
one of its features is a nine-acre field of 
alfalfa that has been seeded for eight 
years. This field normally produces 
about four tons of hay per acre. The 
owners plan to add 12 additional acres of 
alfalfa. They use the hay as a feed for 
their dairy cattle. 





} 
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| AWARDS IN OLD TIMES | 
CONTEST | 








T IS always difficult to get awards 

made in our “Old {Times in Dixie” 
contests as early as we had hoped. So 
many letters come in and we are so anx- 
ious to do justice to everybody that much 
time is taken to reach decisions. 


At last, however, we are able to present 
the conclusions of our three judges, two 
men and one woman, as follows :— 

First prize of $25 to E. T. Coleman, Plain- 
view, Texas, for “Sam Williams at the Slave 
Sale,” published November 26. 

Second prize of $20 to Mrs. Theresa Gamble 
Head, Altus, Arkansas, for “Girlhood Mem- 
ories of the Old South,” published October 15 
and November 5. 

Third prize of $10 to Mrs. Floyd Tilley, 
Ellijay, Georgia,” for ‘““Bouneva, the Mystery 


Woman,” published December 21, 
The nine prizes of five dollars each are 
awarded as follows:— 


Mrs. Murter Neora Keel, Stringtown, Okla 
homa, “Ox Wagons, Indians, and Winches 
ters,”? published September 24. 

Elder P. P. Pullen, Paris, Tenn., “In Prisom 
Far Away From Dixie,” published October 1. 

Claudia Waddell Roberts, Clayton, Ala., “A 
Fair Exchange,” published December 1! and 1. 

Charles M. Cole, Memphis, Tenn., “Over 
whelmed in War’s Red Tide,” published De- 
cember 24. 

Mrs. Nellie Scott, Tuscumbia, Ala., i 
Betsy Escapes From the Savages,” publishe 
January 14. 

Mrs. Sadie Shrader, Fort Payne, Ala., 
Indian Daughter of the Confederacy, 
lished January 21 and 28. 

J. F. Alsup, Sr., Little River, Texas, 
Thrilling Race I Ever Witnessed,” not 
published. 

Mrs. Frances R. Bouchelle, Deland, ee: 
“Major Stokes Returns From the Mexic 
War,” not yet published. 

Bessie Dallas, Little Rock, Miss., “A © 
ple of ‘frail Blazers,” not yet published. 
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White Diarrhea 














Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 


of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 


Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words :— 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 97, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I 
used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”——Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not 
only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
gives the chicks strength and vigor; they 
develop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s 
just the only thing for this terrible dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy entirely at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a wonder-work- 
ing remedy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thousands have 
Proven—that it will stop your losses and dou- 
ble, treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
Sdc for package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
Positive fact. You run no risk. We guaran- 
tee to refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Pioneer National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Owa, stands back of our guarantee. 


— — ae 
lel 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


anand me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
conomical large size) package of Walko 
wad Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
ly - ae on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ee my money if not satisfied in every 
mer am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 
oney order, check or currency acceptable.) 


a 

TOWR ............ 

ae R. F. D 
greet (X) in square indicating size package 


Large packa i t ; 
an Y ge contains about two 
@ one-third times as much as small. 









































SLIGHT BUMP 
“Doesn’t it upset you when 
pedestrian?” 
“No, I’ve never hit one as big as all that.” 


you run over 


i) 


BLISSFUL IGNORANCE 
Professor of Mechanics—“‘Describe the mech- 
anism of the steam shovel.” 
Freshman Engineer—‘You’re 


kidding, 


just 


Prof. You know you can’t carry steam on a 
shovel.’’-—Capper’s Weekly. 
“ALL DONE” 
“George, do you know what that “A. D. 


stands for?’’ asked Mr. Jones, pointing to a 
corner stone of the building bearing the date 
7A i, 3984." 

“Suttinly, boss, suttinly,” responded the 
chauffeur. “Why, dat dere A. D. 
‘All Done.’ ” 

NO ALIBI WANTED 

A darkey was arrested for stealing chick- 
ens and was having a preliminary conference 
with his attorney. 

“Can you prove an alibi?” asked the latter. 

*“Al—say which, boss?” 

“Alibi. Can you prove where you were at 
the time the offense was committed?” 

‘“‘Lawdy, boss, dat’s jes’ what Ah’s skeered 
dey’s gwine to do.” 


NOT SO DUMB 


The new student at the agricultural school 
was a chap of rather more mature years than 
was usual in beginners, so he was being 
subjected to a somewhat rigorous oral ex- 
amination in order that the faculty might 
get a line as to his most effective classi- 
fication. 

“What do you know about nitrates?” he 
was asked. 

“Now you are asking me something!” he 
answered proudly. “I used to work for the 
Western Union and I know they are less than 
day rates on everything but ten-word mes- 
sages.” 

SONNY WRITES A GOAT STORY 


The teacher had commissioned her pupils 
to write a story about a goat. Here is what 
one of her young hopefuls produced: 

“One time there 
which felt butty. 
which laid in the rode half asleep a-chune 
his cud. The gote he had ben shet up in a 
paster all his life, and had never saw a ram. 
And so he said to his sister, the gote did: 
‘You jist stand still and see me wipe that freek 


was a young billy gote 


stands for 


























ASPIRIN 


The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for pain. But 
it’s just as important to know that there is only one genuine Bayer Aspirin, 
The name Bayer is on every tablet, and on the box. If it says Bayer, it’s 
genuine; and if it doesn’t,it is not! Headaches are dispelled by Bayer 
Aspirin. So are colds, and the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, 
neuritis, and rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any drugstore 
—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 











And there was a old ram | 


of the face of the erth!’ So the gote he went up | 
before the ram and stompt his feet and shuk | 


his head real friteful. But the ram he dident 
get up, but only jest kep a-chune his cud and 
watched out between his i lashes. Bine by 
the gote he backed off and took a run and 
rose in the air and cam down with his head 
on the ram’s head, wack! The gote’s head 
busted, but the old ram never wank his 
eyes. Then the old ram he smiled with his 
mouth, and sed to the butty goat's sister: 
‘Pears to me, miss, that kangaroo brother 
of yours is mitey careless where he lites; 
he cum gumdasted near making me swoller 
my cud.’” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1928, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc | 


was 














EF I GWINE To HEBN 
WEN I DIES I HOPE 
I GITS DAH ‘HAIp oOo’ 
KUNL BoB, Sos 1 KIN 
SET DOWN EN RES’ A 
SPELL!! 





: A — # : —- 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ole Tom git mad en blow roun’. De 

trouble wid him is, he kin cloud up but 

he cain’t rain!! 











Black Diamond Files 


Save 


Time | 







Bolts with worn and battered threads 
can hold up work on the farm. Look- 
ing for anew bolt or tinkering with the 
old one may mean wasted minutes. 


A few strokes of aBLACK DIAMOND Slim 
Taper File will true up the damaged threads 
in short order. 


Keep a BLACK DIAMOND Taper handy 
for stubborn bolts. It will save time. 


& H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R.!., U.S. A. 


Thayer 




















Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
h i but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
The foilowing table shows rates per Bes. for advertising in 


ering ep a oo Carolina, and Virginia, 


e Progr 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 


or amoun' 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what © one week would cost. 


Farmers’ Exchange— 











Miss., Rg La., Ark., Ky 


what editions you Ga., Ala., and Fla. sees ene 























Address Advertising Department, The 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 








Momeni Farmes, Raleigh, N. C. 





POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 








Ruby King’ Pepper $2:, Bermuda Onion $1: 





Buy now while cheap. Southwest Georgia farms for 








POTATOES 


The Progressive Farmer 





Porto Rican Potato plants, five thousand and up, 
express, $1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
ing orders now to get plants date wanted. Early va- 
rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 
thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 








STRAWBERRY 
Strawberry y P ants.—Lady Thompson: 
3.5 postpaid. solick Plant Farm, 





Missionary, Klondyke, and Arom Strawberry plants 
delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 














Strawberry Plants.—5 million veh Improved 
Klondyke, Aroma and Excelsior: 1,000; 5,000, 
$11.25; 10,000, $20. Satisfaction Seameaned, W, H. 
Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 


Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $3, postpaid. 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants, $3.50 
per 1,000; 5,000, $15; 10,000, $27.50 Premier and 
tig Joe: $4.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $2 ; 10,000, $40; 
collect. Catalogue free. M. S. Pryor, R27, Salisbury, 
Maryland. ° 





















___ TOMATOES _ 











Georgia Realty Co. , 














Homeless.—Mississippi “Onion Plants Ready. 





Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








; Ruby King Pepper | $2 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 


WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF 
PLANTS 








sargains in farm, property ; send <. catalogue. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





over 5,000 at $1.50. 


First class plants, 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 


ALMA, GEORGIA 


we 
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mato and potato plants free. Jefferson Farms, Albany, 


_ Tifton’ 8 | reliable » frostproof “Cabba 
Charleston W akefield, 





_FOTATO-ToMATO-cABBAGEON al 











5 Ei 
pots atoes and Cabbage “plants, muda’ and Prizetaker “onion ign 





























Frost proof Cabbage plants; 

















Porto Rico Potato plants, $: 
Orders hes ag for April and May delivery. 











Porto Rican Potats 7% 








10, 000 lots, $1.60 ‘thousand. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 


cash with order, $2 thousand, 





Chalks, Early Jewel, Acme and Stone Tomato plants, 
$1.75 per 1,000, postpaid. Geo. Daw, Maxton, © Cc. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Texas Umbrella trees, 50c each. Jas. T. Lewis, Rt. 3, 
Forest City, 








$1 peck; $3.50 bushel. 
N. C. 





“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” 


svlestion Pia us which 90 renatted in the 
establishment of a variety the at — 


good ears and shells 4 to 6 onants over- 
We take great person- 
in the continued improvement of 
this corn and only sell FIELD SELECT- 
: We please you with quality or 
Price $1.00 peck, $3.75 





weight per bushel. 


return your money. 


LATHAM, BELHAVEN, 





oe ed Marett- Douthit 
No ; 


Per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50, 
before season is over. . 











Clover succeeds where others Free information on 





County Farm Bureau, 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 


Coneord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Old fashioned Indian Peach trees for sale. Red, 
juicy peaches. Wm. Perkinz, Texarkana, Ark. 








Hedge.—Amoor River rivet, well rooted, $1.50 per 
100, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, N. C. 











Twelve 3 to 5 foot Apple trees: 4 Early Harvest, 4 
Stayman, 4 Delicious, $3 postpaid. Boston Nursery, 
Cana, N. C. 


Special—Ten budded Stuart Pecan trees, four feet 
high, $6. Guaranteed. Cloverdale Farms, Williams- 


ton, 8S. 

Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 











Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals, Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 











Apple, peach, pear, plum tree raspberries, grape- 
vines, shrubbery and roses. Finest stock, low prices. 
Catalog free. Atto Nursery, Shipman, Va. 

Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
Ornamentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 
Ark. 











Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. 
One year $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100; 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C 





Tennessee Nursery Company, 3ox 200, Cleveland, 
Tenn., capital $100,000, established 1899, want reliable 
men to book orders for fruit trees, vines, nuts, ever- 
greens, etc. Pleasant, profitable out door work. Pay 
weekly. Write today. 

Plant Shrubs Now.—Beautify your home and en 
hance its value with hardy Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, 
Shade Trees; also Fruits, Berries, etc. Now is the 
time to plant. We have large selection of varieties 
suited to this climate and sell you direct at lowest 
pric No agents’ commissions Half a century in 
business assures your satisfaction. New catalog now 
ready. Write today for your free copy. J. B. Watkins 
& Bro., Midlothian, Va. 


~~ SEEDS 














WPA A PPI 











ARTICHOKES 
so ATtichokes, ‘one dollar bushel. Alex Turner, Winns- 
boro, 8. 
BEANS 





Soybeans ‘oe sale. Write Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 
somville, N. 





Soybeans ; receivers and shippers. Write City Hay 
& Grain _Company, Norfolk, Va. 





Mammoth Yellow “Soybeans at $1. 75 per bushel “f.0.b. b. 
Rose Hill. Rose Hill Trading Co., Rose Hill, N. C. 


“90 Day Velvets, $1.15 bushel; certified Bunch $3. 
Guaranteed finest you ever purc hased. C. H. Cooke, 
Sandersville, Ga. 





Wanted.—-Mammoth Yellow and Laredo Beans. Mail 
sample and quote lowest quantity price. Henry County 
Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn. 





90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, selected for seed, 
120 pound bag f.o.b. shipping point, $2.25; cash with 
order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, ‘Ala. 








Recleaned select stock Velvet Beans. Early Speckled, 
$1.15 bushel; Osceola $1.35; Bunch, $3 bushel. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 





Recleaned selected Mammoth Yellows and Tar Heel 
Black Soybean seed at $1.85 per bushel, f.o.b. Hertford. 
Hertford Hardware & Supply Co., Hertford, N. 





New crop recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for 
seed, in good bags, $1.85 per bushel f.o.b.; cash with 
order. Write J. C. Muse & Company, Cash Corner, 
NW: €. 





Early Speckled, Osceola and Bush Seed Velvets; 
Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow Soys. Write 
for seed price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 
Georgia. 





ability ¢ to ay your eles satisfactorily. 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS 





Wholesale Plant Company, 











Bermudas and Crystal 


Cabbage plants. 
Write eg prices ‘and delivery. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plante. an varieties, auick ship- 
or 


| AS City, Fi. 





elass plants or aaa back. 
Jersey Potato plants, 





once to secure when needed. Shipping begins first half 
i a. 


BERMUDA ONION 
FOR IMMEDIATE § 


PLANTS READY 











Genuine —— Porto <— 
Plants guaranteed to ple ase you or money P 5 


ing satisfied custom 








Perto Rican Potato plants, 
Gonuine Furple and Yellow Porto Rican Fossto pleats »: 
( ”, $ 5 Shipping begins first half 
proposition. Bullard Broth- 





> nee and Flat 








Plenty frostproof Cabbage plants ready; 
1,000, $2.75; prepaid. Expressed, $2 thousand. 


prompt shipments guar- 
delivery guaranteed. 


¢ Have your banker look us 
American Plant Co., 


Wanted.—Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown, 
Otootan, Laredo Soybeans. Also shelled Corn, car and 
less carlots. Price same f.o.b., prompt eee Caro- 
lina Supply Co., Ine., LaGrange, : 


Nearly all Soybeans are scarce and much higher 
prices are certain. Peas and Velvets fairly plentiful 
and prices low. Write for our price list and place 
your order early. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Furms, 
St. Matthews, 8S. C, 


CORN 


Biggs and Yellow Indian Chief seed corn. Peck 
prepaid, $1.25; bushel at Polkton, $3. John W. Kiker, 
Polkton, N. C. 


Corn.—From 7 to 10 days earlier than Truckers’ 
Favorite; 3 pounds 40c; 7 pounds The; prepaid. P. C. 
Summers, Rt. 1, Gibsonville, N. 

World’s record corn crop was grown with Clarage 
seed, 1,680 bushels on 10 acres. We have certified seed 
of this variety for sale. Dunlap & Son, Box 558, 
Williamsport, Ohio. 























Truckers’ Favorite Seed Cern, carefully grown om 
the finest stock obtainable. 10 pounds $1; 28, 
postpaid. 12th year. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wilte 
8. 1 Fr. Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C. 


~ Reliable Mosby’s Prolific, two-eared (large): field 
selected from detasseled every year. Small white cob, 
long thick white grain. Ear 25¢; peck 85c; bushel 
$2.65. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 


For Sale.—Highsmith’s Improved Seed Corn, a cross 
of four good varieties; field selected for twenty years. 
Low stalk, bearing two good ears. Bred for corn, not 
eer $3 per bushel f.o.b. G. C. Highsmith, Watha, 
WwW. C. 








Wannamaker’s Ellis Seed Corn.—The best ‘poor 
Jand”’ corn in existence. We have sold out our Ellis 
every year before December Ist. % bushel $1.50 
bushel at $2. We do not sell less than % bushel. 
Write for our y list Seed Corn, Soybeans and Peas. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8.C. 





Pure Wennamaker Sestor (seed, 





Select Wannamaker-Cleveland; 


also ns ee $1 per 
bushel; graded $1.25. Ss. C. 





Cook’s 307-6 wilt resistant 











W ANN AM AKER- C LU 





fg poncsnd $1.25 





Halt and Half cotton seed, 





nee pure Carolina-Foster cotton seed, 
y better than first year. 
Cc. 








PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 


money per acre. 
4, Ss. 75 per bushel. 
eens machine delinted. 


SEED COMPANY 
& 


Make money growing “cotton under boll weevil “con- 
i free information send name 


. Choice strain purebred Cleveland cotton seed. 
prices Pe a. information. 
Wannamaker & Sons, Cc. 








long staple cotton seed, 14 
to 12c¢ — gwd one cotton. 








grown northern edge 
i cotton grown south. 


9; 1,000 pounds $43.50; 
reputation as seedismen. 





/ farmers alway Ss exhausts 


farmers to get the benefit of the eaat prices possible 
apprec iate their loyal Patronage they have given 
thes 


delay as our supply 
Vs rrameker Cleveland Big i 
. or telegraph for special prices 
Breeders of Wannamaker 
3ig Boll Cotton Seed, 





, Secretary and treasurer. 
—My attention has Re called to the fact 





reputation of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll 
We have known people to buy a few seed sn 
years as first year from our farm. 
from the originator. 
all experiment Stations and way 


: yield ever predaced 





for largest yields on 5 acres in state contest Tast 
. It will win a prize for you in increased yields. 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. 
sane and evenness of sees (one inch and better). 
Ten bushels mabe enough 


“Descriptive Gearssure sent 


Smith, Owner “and Manager. 





a are Same to sao ‘the public be 1 fone 
under a name as nearly i 
Wannamaker-Cleveland 





Wannamaker-Cleveland 


carry on scientific seed breeding, using the welll mon 


your inquiries Pape 
of our Pedigreed Cotton Seed. 
sone all communications to us plainty 
Address Wesnemeler- Cleveland 8 


n President and Plart 
ators of Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton. 
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BABY CHICKS 








Live delivery guaranteed. 
N. C. 

















Chic *ks.—B lood tested White 








Asheville Hatehery, 


Ve wriegated ye low red ‘sploie! hed. 











~ THOUSANDS OF “CHICK “BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYN I 


Chapman Floral Gardens, 











Greentop, Missouri 





Baby Chicks.—12,000 blood tested breeders selected 


for high egg production supply eggs for this hatchery. 
All leading varieties. Catalog free. Massanutten 
Farms Hatchery, Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Va 


‘CAPITAL MAID” CHICKS 
Healthy, Quality Biddies That Live, 


America’s finest purebreds. Disease-free 
breeders, blood tested, culled, mated by 
Agricultural College experts. “None bet- 
ter.”” Reds, B. Rocks, B. Orpingtons, $15 
hundred. White Rocks, Orpingtons, Wy 
andottes, $16. Giants $20. W. and B. Leg 
horns, Anconas, $14. Small lots le per 
chicks higher. Specials on large orders. 
Post prepaid. 100% alive arrival guaran- 
tee. Specialize quick a Thou- 
sands daily. C. O. D. desired. 
CA PITAL FARMS ‘HATCHE RY 
Columbia, S. C. 
Oldest, Largest Chickery in This Section 








Blue Ribbon chicks every week; Silver Laced Wyan- 








Choice recleaned new crop Lespedeza 





Quality Chicks, —Satisfaction or money refunded. 


Single Camb White Leghorns, $14: Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb Reds, Anconas, $16; mixed heavy breeds, 
not culls, $12. 100% live delivery. Order from this 
ad and you'll be pleased. Brevard Community Hatch- 
ery, Inc., Brevard, La 




















CHICKS FROM EXPERIENCED 
YD RELIABLE PRODUCERS 


of profitable stock. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. State in- 


Wilkes Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, N.C. 


Spanish and Runner Peanuts, Minorcas, 2 hed Tl ay Rhode Island Whites, $14.95: 
Brahmas $15.95; assorted $8.50; assorted heavy $11. 
Catalog _ free. Miller-Matlick Hatchery, Box 817, 
Kirksville, Mo. 





Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ 





Custom hatching, $4 per 190. Free, two pounds 


mash with each 50 chicks. Write for price list chieks 
for 
Rocks, B. 

Chateau Thierry Hatchery, Rt. 1, Rural Hall, N. C. 


sale, coming off every Wednesday. Reds. Barred 
Orpingtons, White Leghorns, B. Leghorns. 





Buy sig Spr accredited chicks. Per 100: Leghorns, 
Anconas, $11.95; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 95; 











or North Carolina Runner variety, 
: Ferris strain White Leghorn chicks: $12 








Shipped in free brooders, no chilling. 





Rhode Island Red, White and Partridge Rock, 


utility and exhibition White Leghorn baby chicks from 
flocks that won 172 ribbons and 15 cups. Every male 
bird heading our pens in the heavy breeds have won 
ribbons. Not a hatchery, just produce from our own 
flocks. Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C 








Wanted.—W Phippoor will or 





CERTIFIED CHICKS 





White Leghorns s 








tested past sheen years; all chicks shipped 
your guarantee of genu- 





under state label, 





SUFFOLK CHICK HATCHERY 
Suffolk, Virginia 








Baby Chicks.—Purebred 




















Sas Eggs” “and _ 2 
Bred in Old Kentucky.”’ 
Breeders Association, J. E. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED y Chicks.—Parred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 








Shipment Mondays and Thurs- 
Cc. 








” 
BSS 


BABY CBRICES 
g HAT LIVE 


and Tancred W. Leghorns, 


will mail you postpaid one packet Carolina’s Largest Hatchery. 


$13.00 Chicks.—White Leghorn, Brown loam. 


Early Scarlet Turnip 
RADISH SEED 





CUCUMBER SEED 


Brinson Poultry Farm, | 





BABY CHICE 
FEEDING METHODS 
Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
write for our free feeding 
My method will save one-third on feed 
ill raise 90 per cent of your 
This is a conservative statement 
Write now and get this free. 4 
i Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. - 


Southern Giant Curle: 


Black Seeded Simpson 





_For eggs buy your chicks from North 


Nursery Stock for the South. 
No purchased hatching 


Peete Seeds free on 


chicks now for next 
Rocks, Reds, Wyanciottes, 


-—We mean chicks, 





24 hours and a new easy method of payment. 








I 
Rhode Is land Reds, White | 














KW AL ITEED BL 00D TESTED ROCKS, 
RE vS 





breeders scotia for oll 
lood tested three years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by ivisi 
of Markets of the State Department of a. 
Catalog and price list free. 
y so we can supply your wants. 
alle we met Hatchery, 





third year from experiment 











POULTRY AND AND EGGS _ 


BABY CHICKS 


le Is} ae Red baby chicks every Wednesday 
r 
c. 

















Mdxecembe Hatchery, ‘Tarboro, N.C. 


“QU AL ee, e Ic KS—Rocks, 


White and ‘Brown Leghorns 
Mail your otdae Atoll ~ va f 

y inspected and eulled. 
North River, Va. ucers. Tremendous 
to insure delivery date. 
Send for catalog now. 
100-A, Troutyille, Va. 


hoe fier Farm Hatchery, 





mer. “g12 2 per hundred. ‘Roc kbridge Hatchery, 


ns.—Pedigreec d mi les used 































































* 




















eemeneninae ROCKS 








C.o.d., pay only one doHar down, pay postman balance 


on delivery of chicks. Guaranteed purebred chicks se- 
lected by expert judge. Tancred Leghorns, 13¢ each; 
high quality Rocks and Reds, 14c each. Large breed 
broiler chicks, 13c; and small broiler chicks, 10¢. Im- 
sg shipment. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville 





It’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End high egg 


strain world famous White Leghorns, backed by 307 
egg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- 
ter poultry breeder. These fine chicks sell for no more 
than just ordinary chicks. Rocks, Reds and White 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write for prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 





“BADE - 30 - CAROLINA” 


CHICES 
Are from Blood Tested Breeding Stock of high 
quality. Single Comb Reds, Barred Plymouth 


Rocks, White and Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 

tons and White Leghorns. 

Grade A: 100, $16.00. AA, 100, $18.00. AAA, 

100, $25.00. Heavy mixed: 100, $16.00. 

Our chicks will please you because we hatch only 

from eggs of good size and take painstaking care in 

all our work. ype for folder or order from this. 

'STOM WORK 

is handled by experienced operator 1 tray. 132 

egus, $5.00; 4 trays, $18.00. 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 








Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Choicest flocks used. 
Every chick selected for size and vigor. Quick ship- 
ment. Per 100, 500, 1,000: White Leghorns, Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas: $13, $62.50, $120. Rocks, 
White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds: $15, $72 $140. 
White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, Black Minorcas: $16, $77.50, Heavy 
breeds, assorted: $13, $62.50, $120. Light breeds, a8 
sorted: $11, $57.50, §100. Many other breeds For 
orders of 50, add le per chick, 25 2e per chick. Post- 
age paid, 100% live delivery guaranteed We hateh 
your eggs at 4c each and ship chicks prepaid. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANCONAS 

















Sheppard's s Single Comb Anconas; heavy winter lay 
ers. bens: $1 oo. FF. Harrell, Eure . < 

Ancona chicks, 15e each. Eggs, $1.75 for 15 Shep 
pard strain. Me ‘Pherson Poultry ‘Farms, Mebane, N. C. 


Purebred Ane onas for winter layers ; 25 ‘for 
- 72 


Eggs, 
5, postpaid. Crawford Lutz, Rt. 3, 73C, Mt kory, 
€. 





Zo 





BRAHMAS 


Worlkd’s best Light Brahmas $5 per fifteen. 


B . 
W. Halberstadt, Williamston, N. C. 
CORNISH 


~ Dark Cornish eggs, 15 for $1.50: fifty for $3.50. 
Write Mrs. J. S. Plaxico, Rt. 1, Sharon, 8S. C 








Dark Cornish eggs from imported stock, $2 per sit 
ting, delivered. John E. Durham, Rt. 3, Chapel 
Hill, N. € 


GAMES 
Hopkinson ~ Warhorse Games.—Eggs $ chicks. 
35 cents each, E. L. Blair, Navasota, 1 








Dark Cornish Indian Game eggs for sale, from grand 
pen, three dollars sitting; two for five. A. J. Cheek, 
Henderson, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


~ Red Leghorns.—Eggs: 15, $3, $5 and $10. B. L 
Smith, Stanley, N. C. 

Tancred White Leghorn eggs from 300 egg strain 
McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 





20 Ferris strain White Leghorn puilets, laying, $22.50. 
Mrs. Sallie Talbert, McCormick, 8. 

Lop comb Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, 307 
strain, $1.50 sitting Mrs. Frank Mays, Level Run 
Virginia 











Purebred Single Comb dark Brown Le »ghor ns, Adams 
strain gs: 15, $1. Jas. T. Lewis, Rt. 3, Forest 
City, N. C 








Tancreds Imperials direct. Low prices on chicks, 
eggs, stock. Descriptive folder free. H. H. Bonner, 
Lavonia, Ga. 





Purebred White nents pullets. now laying: fine 
healthy stock; $1.5 ’ Write Miss Lynette Field 
Rt 3, Green Pang nN 





“Purebred Brov Leghorn cockerels, $5, $7.50, $10; 
pullets $2; eggs, $1.50 sitting Srandon’s Brown Leg- 
horn Farm, Blackstone, Va 








Wonder Layers.--Tancred White Leghorns Eg 
chicks, pullets. Satisfaction guararteed Mick ee 
Farm, Rt. 1, Hampton, Va. 


Kerlin strain White Leghorn chicks: $15 106 
Hatching e 50, 100; delivered Hunter's Poul 
try Farm, Statesville. n, &. 











Hollywood White Leghorns from stock of Storrs 
necticut Eeg Laying Contest winners, 1922-1923. (¢ 
erels, April hatched, $3: eggs per 16, $3 Ho Hill 
Farm, Bumpass, Va 








Densmore’s Single Comb White Leghorns earn big 
money for you. ‘Trapnest records up to 295. All stoek 
bleed tested for bacillary white diarrhea. Breecers for 
over 20 years. Customers guaranteed satisfaction 
Prices reasonable. Catalog free Densmore Poultry 
Farms, Roanoke, Va. 


























— T hompson’s -s. 
50: 








“teared Rock hatching eggs. 














~ RHODE ISLAND REDS 






































ile 1 land Rea ei 

















Wonderful breeding males 


WT ANDOTTES 


_ Silver. Ww yam totes. a. 














reas’ White Wyandottes.— 








DUCKS—GEESE 























(Classified ads. continued on next page) ms 


384. (42) 


Farmers’ Exchange 





POLAND-CHINAS 


PATENTS 





Big Bone Poland China pigs, three months old, hy 
each, with pedigree. Ray B. Sease, Gilbert, 8. 

Big Boned registered Poland China pigs, bred gilts 
and service boars, Prices right. G. G. Hollandsworth, 








TURKEYS Wytheville, Va. 
Ma Bi e toms, $10 to $25; young hens, $7 Big Type Poland China first cross pigs and shoats, 
vn. Teele, y J ei 9 from $6 up. All stock guaranteed. Write for price 





Big Bourbons.—Prize winners. 
feeding instructions. Fairview Farm, 


Eggs: $6, 12; with 
Ramseur, ms 








“Bourbon Red eges purebred, from white wings and 
tails: $6. 13. Toms $8. Write Mrs. J. S. East, 
Chatham, Va. 


x 





oI e.—Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, $4. 50 per 
dozen; 335° for 100. Day old poults in season. W. E. 
Funderburk, Monroe, N. C. 





Goldbank Bronze turkeys; purebred eggs from beau- 
tiful large birds. (My tom and half of my hens are 
Bird Brothers strain direct.) Seventy-five cents each, 
postpaid, crates returned. Write Mrs. Reuben Ramsey, 
Chalk Level, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





list. Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 





Big type Poland pigs, shoats, gilts; registered, vac- 
cinated free. From $11 up. Purebred and first cross 
feeders cheap. , Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 


Big Type Poland Chinas for Sale.—Sow pigs, four 
to five months old, no better breeding, price $15 each; 





registered in buyer's name, Farrier, Sinking 
Creek, Va. 
Genuine Big Type Poland China pigs, $15; weigh- 


ing 60 pounds or more. Bred from grand champion 
stock. Guaranteed. Pedigrees furnished. Prairie Stock 
Farms, Wharton, Texas. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For choice bull calves, 
Draper, N. C. 











write Gaylord H. French, 





Hatching eggs; Reds, Leghorns, dollar and half sit- 
ting. Ralph Jones, Bahama, N. C. 





"31 $2-$4. 
Slagle, Led- 


Thompson's Barred Rock pullets, , cockerels, 
Pekin, Muscovy duck eggs $1.50. Chas. 
ger, 


Palmer Owens Rhode Island Reds and Tancred White 
Leghorns, America’s best layers. Eggs, $1.25 to $5 
per 15. J. F. Palmer, Bradley, 8. C. 


Egegs.— .—Langshan, Brahmas, ~ Cochin, ~ Rocks, 
dottes, $1.50 per 15, prepaid. Ducks and geese. 
log free. M. H. Myers, Edom, Va. 


Our Rocks and Reds are bred right, hatched right, 
priced as low as good chicks can be. Prices delivered. 
State number and date. Garber Hatchery, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


First quality Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyckoff, Tan- 
cred Leghorns. Prices low. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Folders free. Tip Top Poultry Farm, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 





| Wyan- 
Cata- 











Yearling English White Leghorn pullets, $1.50 each. 
Year old 25 pound Bourbon toms, $10; 20 pounds $8; 
hens $6; eggs, 50 cents each. Lonnie Marsh, Marsh- 
ville, N. C. 


Tom Barron White Leghorn, Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Parks Barred Rocks, Owen Farms Rhode Island Keds, 
Byers Buff Orpingtons. Chicks, 16c each. Eggs, $2 
for 15; all postpaid. McPherson Poultry Farms, Me- 
bane, Cc. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Three 225 eg egg incubators, 
each. Tom Birchett, 


For Sale.—-Ten new 500 capacity latest model Buck- 
eye coal ponine brooders, $16 each. » W. MeLaurin, 
McColl, 8. 


Our 1928 “catalog just from press. 84 pages, show- 
ing largest line of Poultry Supplies in the world. 
(Over 300 items.) Write today for your copy free. 
Brower Mfg. Co., C-83, Quincy, Ill. 


PREF III Io 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires.—Big type. Oak 
Concord, N. C. 


Big type. James W. 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Big type registered Berkshires ; 
Maplehurst Farm, Vernon Hill, 


Large type Tegistered Berkshires. Choice pigs, bred 
sews and gilts. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 


‘Registered Chester Whites.—Pigs, 
vice boars. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 


practically new, $12.50 


Petersburg, Va. 

















Grove Stock Farm, 





Graves, American National 





prices reasonable. 












bred sows, ser- 
Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 











Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
Durocs.—Choice big bone young boars, bred gilts. 


Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va 


~The world’s best Duroc Games 


all papers “to. register. 
Write your wants. 


John T. Williams, Mt. Olive, N. C. 

Duroc Jerseys. 100 pound gilts and boars $12.50; 
bred gilts $25; weigh 200; pedigrees. R. B. Holliday, 
Jamesville, Cc. 








N. 


Duroe pigs, eight weeks old, $10; registering $1 ex- 
tra. Will not crate less than two. Church Point 
Farm, Lynnhaven, Va. 








ESSEX 

Full blood Essex; bred gilts, service boars and pigs 
for sale. Pedigree furnished with each sale. The 
Essex Stock Farm, L. Cooper, Owner, Autryville, 
} Cc. 








GUINEA HOGS 


Big bone Guinea hogs. 8 weeks old pigs, 








$12.50. 
R. D. Sandlin, Winfield, Ala. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshire junior yearling boars, junior 


yearling gilts, unrelated; fall pigs, both sex, not re- 
lated. All from prolific prize winning herd. Let us 
know your needs. Evergreen Stock Farms, Moyock, 
1. ¢. 


N. 





Registered Hampshires.—Best Lookout, Cherokee and 
Messenger bloodlines. Service boars, bred sows, bred 
gilts, September pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for prices. Brookside Farm, W. I Jamron, Prop., 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 





me oO. 1. C. 
_0. I. C. brood sows. H, A. Bolick, 


i Hickory, N. C. 
Ohio Improved “Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia 
“O. I. 6 ; registered; all sizes; cash or credit; reason- 
able. Ferndale Stock Farms, Salem, Indiana. 
Ferguson's prolific O. I. C.’s; 65 pigs, five litters: 
registered. E. L. Ferguson, Fountain Head, Tenn. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Bone Poland China gilts. 
Waller, Tangipahoa, La. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 
Mountain Home Farm, 





Edgar 





~ 1. guaranteed, 
Russellville, 





Gilts, boars and young pigs. Best ome largest 
litter record in South. Prices fair. Valley View Stock 
Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 





GUERNSEYS 


10 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 





Write L. Terwil- 





1,480 pound Guernsey bull, oe me 
$1! 50. John W. Justice, McBee, 8. 


2% years old, 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. onorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-T Security Bank Building, (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Ozment Instruction 
Sureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Young Man—lLet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 

SPRAY MATERIALS 

San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

STRAW 



































HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein bull, 3% years, from high pro- 
ducers. G. Bleight, Haymarket, Va 
Beautiful bull calf, $25; yearling bull, $50; fresh 
cow. H. lL. Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
JERSEYS 
Purebred Jersey bull calves; 
mont Farms, Staunton, Va. 














choice breeding. Fair- 


Good baled Straw; also Shucks. N. A. Kimrey, 
Cc 


Mebane, N. 





SYRUP 
Ribbon Cane Syrup, $4 case six gallon cans. 
Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 
fest Sugar Cane Syrup, 
gallon cans, $10 dozen. 
Quitman, Ga. 





Ralph 





35 gallon barrels, $22.50 
Freigh prepaid. Lee Patrick, 





For Sale.—Registered Jersey bull, 
old, good breeding; or will exchange 
or hogs. No bad habits; 
burg, 8S. C. 


HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Saddle horses, 
Winston-Salem, 


eighteen months 
for registered cow 
gentle. R. Ward, Blacks- 








combination horses. E. L. Anderson, 





For Sale.—A home raised Mule, 3 years old, good 
size, $100. J. H. Atchison, Chappells, 8. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
450 pigs and shoats. Charles Crafton, Staunton, Va. 
Guernsey or Holstein calves; tuberculin tested; ship- 
ped c.0.d. Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, _Wis. 


Co for Sale. Holsteins, Jerseys; regist red and 
grades; fresh and springers. oO ge Butter Asso- 
ciation, FE. M. Harnsberger, Sec’y, Orange, 


DOGS 


Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, 
Pete Slater, Box P, Pana, 
























Va. 








Police pups. Lists 10c. 





English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
V. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


~ For Sale.— Beautiful Rete and tan female Collie. 
E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, C, 


Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile. Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


TOBACCO 


Leaf Tobacco.—Good sweet chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 
10, $2. Smoking, 5 pounds 90c; 10, $1.50. United 
Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 











Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 


ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay 
Farmers Union, C8, 


pounds $1.25. Smok- 
when received. Pipe free. 
Paducah, Ky. 





Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 


postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
12 








ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 12, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 
TREE KILLER 
Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ko Co., 


Jonestown, Miss. 





PLP 


WANT TO BUY 











German Police, 
Clover Leaf Farm, 


Se SOF 
Kineaid, Kans. 


Beagle pups, age four months, 
tion guaranteed. C. R. Foster, 


Tee 


Collie puppies. 








$12 pair. 
Shiloh, N. 


PLL LLL LLL PPL POL 
PRARRRPDZD APRA PDPQAPDFDPPAAAS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


80 ampere, 32 volt Storage es, 
McBee Hdwe Co., McBee, 


Students, Book Lovers. —Book =e “full size, wal- 
nut finish, $1 postpaid. See cut March 3rd _ issue. 
Moffitt Mig. Co., Ramseur, N. C, 

Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
way traffic inspector; we assist you to a position after 
completion of three months’ spare time home study 
course or refund your money. Write for free booklet 
G06 Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 
mM, : 


Satisfac- 











used 8 months, 











BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Pure Italian Bees and Queenst—Reasonable e 
highest quality. Best grade extracted honey. We 
beeswax. York Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. 


CHAIRS 


Hand made Chairs; cut price. 
nN. €, 











Moffitt, Ramseur, 





FOOD PRODUCTS 


I want 100 new customers to try my fresh roasted 





Coffee. 15 pounds delivered parcel post, $5. 100% 
pure. J. H. Smith, Coffee Roaster, Hamlet, N. C. 
HAY—GRAIN—FEED 





For Sale Alfalfa Hay, 
quality guaranteed ; 


200 tons, carefully graded, 
baled with three wires, separately 


Old postage stamps wanted on envelopes used before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Frank H. Jones, 153 
Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 


Furniture.—Old time Furniture, "Confederate Stamps, 
— Glass Bottles. Highest cash prices. Will call 
anywhere. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 North 22, Richmond, 


— INS ED. 


_HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


oe Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small No negroes taken. For free booklet 























write Nashville Auto School, Dept. .237, Nashville, 

Tenn. , 
AGENTS WANTED 

Fruit Trees. for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a_ dollar. 
Perfumes, — Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


We pay sas a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
$2.98. Beats 
Beautiful outfit free. 
1 W. Superior, Chicago. 








Soaps, Extracts, 








Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. 
Clifford- c ‘rosby, Dept. D502, 43 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 











tagged. Prompt shipment; subject to inspection. 
Locher & Co., Inc., Glasgow, Va. 
HONEY 





Pure Honey from producer. 
Write John A. 


Also Sweet Clover seed. 
Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


KODAK FINISHING 


ts, 4c to “6c. Quick ser- 
White, Drawer 1112, 








ns Developed Free.—Prints, 
vice; high class work. W. W. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—-First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 





LIGHTNING RODS 





LIGHTNING RODS PROTECT YOUR 
BUILDINGS AND LIVES 

And are endorsed by highest authority. 

Best materials and expert construction, 

fair prices and clean treatment with pro- 

tection guaranteed. Buy from State Li- 

censed Citizen. Write, wire, phone 


W. A. KIME, LIBERTY, N. C. 





LIME 


Agricultural Lime Before buying write us for prices 
of highest quality Lime-Marl and Pulverized Limestone. 
Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Va 


“Let us help promote any aid to agriculture.”” A 
judicious use of agricultural limestone, used sufficient- 
ly fine, will benefit most crops. Write us for literature 
on Mascot, the standard agricultural limestone—what 
it will do and will not do. American Limestone Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 





A paying position open to representative of char- 
acter. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income; perms anent. Write now for free book, 
“Getting Ahead.’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 623 So. 
C St., Boston, Mass. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tional Scientific Laboratories, 1972 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass. nrows continuous stream. Established 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
Box C-6. 


Agents $24 month. Dri-Klean-it removes dirt, grease, 
tar, all one operation. Cleans car for 10c. No soap 
or water used. Car looks like new. Wonderful seller. 
Free sample. American Accessories Co., Desk 2037, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents $240 month. Sell silk hosiery guaranteed 7 
months. We furnish auto. Samples furnished. Free 
silk hosiery for your own use. Write today, state size 
of hose worn. Betterknit Textile Co., Silk 1437, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 




















Wanted.—Capable, reliable, high-class salesman to 
sell fruit trees and ornamentals, a pleasant, profitable 
line. Liberal cash commission advanced as orders are 
sent in. Correspondence invited. Howard-Hickory Nur- 
sery, Hickory, N. C. 





QUILT PIEC ALL SIZES—ALL KINDS 
Fancies and solids. 2 Ibs. (15 
yds.) 69¢, or 4 Ibs. (30 yds.) $1.38. Free Sewing Pack- 
age with 8 Ibs. (60 yds.) $2.76. Order as many as you 
want. Pay postman amount plus postage when received, 


RELIABLE SALES CO., Box 118, PRINCETON, KY. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CATTLE "Wii bree 


Dee ao ond heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk and’ butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO.,. Route f, Advance, North Carolina. - 

















THE MEAT AND 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Slightly used gasoline Maytag Washer at 
bargain. Write H. L. Bahama, N. C 





motor 
Umstead, 









Bed Spreads.—Direct from manufacturer. 91 inches 
$1.75; 105 inehes $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lola 
Manufacturing Co., Stanley, N. C 


Sest 10-cent Towel Made.—For $1 we will send you 
10 towels by parcel post, all charges paid. Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed. Franklinville Store, Frank- 
linville, Cc. 








OLD COINS 


Old Money Wanted.—Will pay fifty dollars for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo). We pay 
eash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large 
coin folder, May mean much profit to you. Numis- 
matic Co,, Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas. 








Big Pay Every Day.—Complete guaranteed line di- 
rect to wearer; Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Overalls, 
Coveralls, Work Pants, Sweaters, Underwear, Playsuits. 
$10-$15 daily; experience unnecessary. Big outfit free. 
Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 

No strings to this offer! Two actual mops loaned 
you free Make $10 daily showing housewives new 
Self-Wringer Mop and Dust Mop. No money required. 
You’re paid daily. We deliver. Get $5 outfit imme- 
diately. Delphos Mop Co., 3653B Washington, Delphos, 
Ohio. 


Farmers’ 
why worry? 








**Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan.’’—-Mr. Farmer, 
You can make $30 to $150 weekly distrib- 


uting Whitmer pretnes to your friends. Experience 
unnecessary. We teach you how free. Earn while 
learning. Car or team and wagon needed. Write 


today for farmers’ ‘‘Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan.”"’ The 
H. C. Whitmer Company, Farm Dept. 4A, Columbus, 
Indiana, 


The Progressive Farmer 


| DAIRY LITERATURE | 


HE successful dairyman must know 

more about his business than he can 
possibly learn from his own experience, 
alone. He needs the same knowledge as 
the producer of field crops, for to produce 
dairy products economically he must pro- 
duce feed crops economically and effi- 
ciently. He needs the same knowledge of 
breeding and of feeds and feeding as the 
producers of other kinds of livestock and 
in addition he must possess knowledge of 
the handling and marketing of dairy 
products. The dairy knowledge or facts 
now recorded in books, bulletins, and the 
farm papers is merely the knowledge and 
experience of other dairymen, and inves- 
tigators, past and present. The fact that 
these experiences have been written down 
should not make them any less, valuable 
than if they had been handed down by 
word of mouth, for they are certain to be 
more accurate than mere hearsay. There 
is a tremendous amount of this dairy lit- 
erature to be had free from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, every 
state agricultural college and experiment 
station, and from county agents and other 
extension workers. 








There are also many valuable books on 
dairy subjects, and dairy and farm pa- 


pers which contain information worth 
many times their cost. 
The most successful dairymen, other 


things being equal, are those who do the 
most reading, for the reading dairyman 
is the thinking dairyman. 

We can only mention a few of the 
popular books, bulletins and dairy publi- 
cations. (See page 5 for a list of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins on dairying that may be ob- 
tained free from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 


De C.) 


Some Dairy Books 
Dairy Cattle and Milk Production, by Eckles. 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry and Morrison. 
Productive Dairying, by Washburn. 


A Good Dairy Paper 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
But particularly should every dairyman 
ask for the bulletins on all dairy subjects 
from his state agricultural college and 
experiment station. 





RETURNS WHERE CREAM IS 
SOLD TO CREAMERY 





(For 4.per cent milk: per 100 pounds and per 
gallon; 13.3 pounds cream containing 3.957 
pounds butterfat, and 86.7 pounds milk.) 
Figures based on the skimming of a 30 per 
cent cream and allowing for an average loss 
of 5-100 of 1 per cent butterfat in the skimmilk. 


[| With skimmilk || With “skimmilk 
worth: 30 cents per || worth 40 cents per 




















; 100 pounds — | __100 pounds _ 
3 ; | . | \ 
se) 2|eloel 2] % lee 
| ee | | be | 
ext) $| 6 |) S18] ERE § 
Spel s| me (Sel sels | & [se se 
efalalanleaia@hlal wide. ae 
30 cts.|$1.19|$0.26|$1.45/$0.125]|$1. 1$1.54|$0.133 
31 cts.| 1.23} .26] 1.49] .128]| 1. | 1.58) .136 
32 cts. 1.27} .26) 1.53] .132|} 1.2 1.62| .139 
33 cts.| 1.31} .26] 1.57] .135]] 1. 1.66| .143 
34 cts 1.35| .26| 1.61| -139}} 1.35 1.70| .146 
35 cts.} 1.38] .26] 1.64} .141]| 1.38} 1.73} .149 
36 cts.| 1.42) .26] 1.68] .145]| 1.42! 1.77| .152 
37 cts.| 1.46] .26} 1.77 -148}| 1.46] .35] 1.81} .156 
38 cts.| 1.50] .26| 1.76 .151]] 1.50} .35| 1.85] .159 
39 cts.| 1.54] .26] 1.80] .155]] 1.54) .35] 1.89] 163 
40 cts.| 1.58] .26] 1.84] .158]] 1.58] .35| 1.93] .166 
41 cts.| 1.62| .26] 1.88] .162}| 1.62] 35] 1.97] .170 
42 cts.| 1.66! .26| 1.92} .165]| 1.66] .35| 2.01] .173 
43 cts.| 1.70] .26| 1.96] .169}| 1.70] .35| 2.05) .176 
44 cts.| 1.74] .26] 2.00] .172I| 1.74] .180 
45 cts.| 1.78} .26| 2.04} .176|| 1.78] 183 
46 cts.| 1.82] .26] 2.08] .179]} 1.82} 187 
47 cts.| 1.86! .26| 2.12] .1827] 1.86] 190 
48 cts.| 1.90] .26] 2.16] .186|| 1.90} 194 
9 cts.| 1.94] .26] 2.20] .189] 7 197 
50 cts.| 1.98| .26| 2.24] .193|] 1.98 21 
CA) 
S IT too late to set out apple, pear, 


peach, plum and pecan trees and grape 
vines?” Such trees do well if planted at 
any time they are dormant, that is before 
spring growth starts. This inquiry comes 
from Orangeburg County, S. C., where 
all of the above fruits may safely be set 
as late as the middle of March and even 
later if the trees come from a nursery 
farther north where growth has not 
started. 
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| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 











Contents: 


LIVE BABY CHICKS 
From BLOODTESTED Stock | 


> Po stag by 

 — re ' 

PO: 3, ae 8 
Write f6r Our 


Catalog and Prices 
Both will Surprise You 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HatcHEerRy 
cnn. VA. 












































CHICKS of Quality 


Cash or C. O. Dz Mh 50 






Wh. Wyandottes 0 $8.50 see 00 srr ree $1 ory vse 
Rocks or Reds 00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
White Leghorns 0) 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Heavy Mixed . 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
light Mixe! ...... » 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 
Postpaid. Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 





CHICKS 


White Leghorns 3 30 $6. se $12 ; ee 
rere peer 4.00 7.50 14.00 
TI aia a be 845s baa menene 4.50 8.50 16.00 
Rhode Island eR SAN ce ote eee 4.00 7.50 14.00 
ENE, ee ere 3.50 6.50 12.00 
NEI ie cain win ac ala/ nip we aie eA 3.00 5.00 9.00 


Write for prices on 500 and 1,000 lets. 








THE MONROE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 
Baby Chicks 
Cash or C. O. D. 100% Delivery. 
25 50 100 
Barred Rocks and Reds ............ $3.75 7.25 $14.00 
me, White LOONOrNS ....5..05500.. 5 6.50 12.00 
OO BRRESEARAer core ere 6.50 12.00 
Light RI ists leva ow ins nine ao! bine wre 2.50 4.75 9.00 


Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 
PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 





From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Brown cagberes. “_—= 
S. C. Rocks and Reds ........ 14.0 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons 14.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix .......... 9.00 
Ss. C. ee Saonaras, direct 
I I 65a a gine 9.605s c0cerae 20.00 
Special prices on 500 “ "aes lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 51 





COCOLAMUS HUSKY CHICKS 





100 

§. C. White and Brown Leghorns. 83. 25 Pm , Se $12.00 = 2 
EE eer 5 7.50 14.005 
Single Comb Reds er ee yo 14.00 = 
Mixed or Broilers ............. 2.75 5.50 9.008 
100% live delivery guaranteed, parcel nosh prepaid. = 
$ Order from this ad or write for special prices on = 
: 500 and 1,000 lots. Free circular. t 
COCOLAMUS POULTRY FARM 

i Cocolamus, Pa. = 





for March and April deliv- 


BABY CHIC 


ery. 100% Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 

25 50 100 500 1. 
White Leghorns . $3.50 $6.50 $12 ee $57.50 slic 09 
Barred Rocks .. 400 7.50 14 67.50 130.00 
Rhode Island Reds.. 4.00 7.30 14. 00 67.50 130.00 
Silver L’d Wyandottes 50 8.50 16.00 75.00 ...... 
Light Mixed ........ 3. 5.98 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 


Heavy Mixed 50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
These chicks are hatched from “healthy free range stock. 
Write for catalogue. 

THE aicHFieLD. HATCHERY. Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS 


we 
J 





From highest quality free range stock 
bred for egg production and _ stamina. 
Every customer satisfied. Per 100 
S. © White Leghorns........... (2. 

S. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks... .$14.00 
8. C. Rhode Island Reds........ $14.00 


Light mixed $9.00; Heavy mixed. .$11.00 

ones | prices on 500 or 1,000 lots, 100% 
and delivery guaranteed. 

Fair View Poultry” Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 

ees 


100% Arrival Prepaid to your office of 


BABY Quality CHICKS 








1,000 
Rhode YS shorns $3. 30 $6. 50 $12.00 $97.50 $110.00 
of Island Rec ds... 4.00 50 130.00 
-. 295 500 ‘3:00 4a:59 80.00 

Barred Rocks : 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 


P, Richfield, Pa. 


Stony Point atelier, Box 
EE llaaaed 








SHIPPED C. 0. D. 

Lowest prices on bred to lay chicks of all 
leading varieties. Prompt 100% live delivery. 
e. Sunnyerest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 


CHICKS 


os 
1,000 lots a 


7, 





Catalog tre, 





S. C. Buff and W. Leghorns: $12, 100 
tarred Rocks and Reds: $13, 100; White 
100; Brotlers: $10, 100. 100% live delivery 
Circular free Special price on 500 tc 

JACOB NEIMOND, 
McAllsterville, Pa. 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


the Biaes rac irenlar before you order ee ve 
S the greatest \ vend an ost profit 
thle Dreed on earth. rite to or 


AE. HAMPTON. Bex P. * pITTSTOWN, N. J. 



















IDEAL CERTIFIED CHICK 


Are tested profit makers from America’s leading egg strains Our years of experie nee and 
blood testing enables us to produce chicks of highest quality at the lowest price thet «au 
ity can be produced. 100° live delivery guaranteed. SPECIAL INDUCEMENT. OFFERED 










FOR PLACING ORDERS ee ADVANCE. Write for our big illustrated catalogue How 

to Raise Your Chicks.’ FR 50 100 400 800 1,009 

Tancred Blood White Legh ‘é $7.50 $15.00 $57.00 $110.00 $135.00 
Owens Blood Single Comb Re | 3 7.50 15.00 7.00 110.00 135.00 

Barred Rocks, Holterman Bloo 7.50 15.00 60.00 115.00 a0. 00 

E Heavy Mixed, Rocks and Re 3 7.00 14.00 50.00 100.00 ) 

on Light Mixed, Leghorns, Rocks, Reds. 6.00 11.00 42.50 84.00 100.00 

Bank Reference. Member Va. Chick Ass'n ‘IDEAL HATCHERY, WAYNESBORO, VA. 





-INSPECTED 


| youl STATE: -BLOOD-TESTED FLOCKS 


CAROLINA CHICKS 


Produced under the strictest state-accreditation plan in the United 






States. Highland and Tancred Leghorns, Dryden Rocks, N. C. State 
. Test Farm Reds, Martin Wyandottes. 
Ae THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, Asheville, N. C. 





Nensmore Leohorn Chicks 
JTrom HIGH PRODUCING TANCRED STOC hw 


Our S. C. White Leghorns have a reputation, 
customers will testify. Results Count. 

Every customer must be satisfied. All 
white diarrhea. Prices reasonable. 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, 


to which our many satisfied 
Try our chicks and be convinced. 
stock blood tested for bacillary 
Catalog free. 


P. O. Box 267, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 











at greatly reduced prices. Rocks, Reds, from 13%4c to léc; S. C. 

ite and Brown Leghorns, from 12%c to 1Se; Wyandottes, 

1544c to 18c; heavy mixed, 11%c to 14c; all breeds mixed, from 

10c to 13c, according to quantity. Careful inspection and culling 

for consistent egg production. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for catalog now. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 100, Troutville, Va. 





















Single | Comb White Leghorn chicks produced from parent stock of SIZE, TYPE 
and LAYING qualities. SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES NOW: $3.75 for 25; 
$12.50 for 100; $60 for 500; $115 for 1,000; delivered. All chicks are from our 
own flock with egg records unsurpassed. They are purebred, healthy and vis- 
orous. Immediate shipment! 100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10, ENSLEY, ALA. 





(| REDS CHICKS 
, SUCCESS 
| 307-Egg Blood White Leghorns | 


ROCKS \) 
| 


honesty, square dealing, and truthful advertising the famous Trail’s End strain White 
was founded. They originated from Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 
Chicks from these large lop comb breeders acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s great- 
Rocks, Reds 
Thousands of satisfied cus 


Through 
Leghorns 
365 days. 
est layers cost no more than ordinary chicks. 
Prompt shipments; 


The great winter large white egg layers. 


Wyandottes and broiler chicks. 25,000 chicks weekly. 


tomers, hundreds of testimonials Ob display, visitors welcome. Write for low prices, free literature, 
| pictures, certificate of guarantee. years experience. ij! 
| TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Box C, GORDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA 










WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Stock blood tested and inspected by N. C. Dept. 
Agri. PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 


1" Lowest chick prices 
A | free brooder too / 


> High grade brooder, 
7 i<j hard or soft coal 





tae amst rsa Mead Chal |] Sein from Rene with records son Manon 
ancre oundation. rices reasonabie. rite 

ehick brooder with 1000 chick order, wy catalog 

3-Week-Old Chicks Ws,2%° PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


week-old chicks. Write us Wyn 


ons 2 
save money. Color catalog sent b> ite, 


MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 2312, Lancaster, Mo. 





Howard Farm, Dunn, N.C. 
[ — 





ELECTRIC 


HATCHED CHICKS 


at a reauced price Most all eggs are from two- ye: ar- 
old hens. Our Leghorns are 330 strain and lay 
chalk white e heavy br lay large brown e 
to 290 strains, > svery Monday to " 
lay of each we hate id chicks are 
ind easier to raise | emperatur¢ 















eeds 








S. C. White ace peg 50 100 

330 egg strain .$6.50 $12.00 
Br. and Buff Leghorns (non- setters) 7.00 13.00 
Barred Rocks and S. C. Anconas... 7.50 14.00 
White Rocks and Wh. Wyandottes 8.50 16.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds........<..... 7.00 13.00 
S. C. Black Minorcas (non-setters) 8.25 16.00 
Mixed Chicks, Heavy for Broilers.. 6.00 11.00 
All breeds mixed for were eer 5.50 9.00 
I for setting mm above reds are $1.50 for 1> 
e ind chicks prepaid 100% live delivery 
cuaranteed One dollar will book your order. Write 


for catalog. 


WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Box C, Stuarts Draft, Va 


RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all others in 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting 
Leads in egg laying contests Instead of advancing 
prices, our iargely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar 
antees and liberal terms 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm 








quality, the result of 








Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postmes 


the rest after you uget 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judg 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
| Aliso 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
i Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. | 


= |Banner Chicks 


KENTUCKY 





a 








x high egg production and more profits get BANNER 
CHICKS for bre odie Purebred Rocks Reds, Orp 
tons, Leghorns All on free range, closely “cull ec 

lor, type, health and heavy laying qualities rocler 

ieks, heavy purebred breeds ssorted priced til 
lover It will pay you to et our catalogue id low 
prices 
McGaheysville Hatchery. Bex P,. McGaheysville, Va 





CHICKS 334 FA*) 

THE BILL! 
PURE TOM BARRON STRAIN ENGLISH 

WHITE LEGHORNS 

The Greatest Money Making Strain Today 
All chicks we sell come from our own flocks of these 
heavy laying, big lopped comb English hens. All 
raised under supervision of N. C. Dept. of Agri 
and blood tested by them. Prices reasonable, sat- 


isfaction guaranteed 
BECKWITH-McAULAY, ACME, N. C. 











ELECTRICALLY HATCHED 


B. P. Rocks, Reds, S. C. W. Tancred Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Wh. Rocks and bai Wyandottes, 
13c to 16¢ Broilers L0e« and 1l2e¢ eggs are gotten 
from healthy vigorous Range he Hatching 
Eg2s, $1.35 to $1.50 per 15 YOU G QUALITY 
PLUS SERVICE FROM US. Write for Catalog 
ind prices 


THE GARBER HATCHERY 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 

















x x x x abe no waa 
RED LADY 


Official record 1,028.51 
Ibs. butterfat, 19,608 Ibs. 
milk in 365 days. High- 
est producing cow, all 
breeds, south of Mason 
& Dixon Line. 


The Jersey Cow 
Friend of 


The Southern Farmer 






For over fifty years the Jersey cow has contributed generously to the prosperity of her own- 
ers throughout all Dixieland. She has been a source of pride, pleasure and profit for genera- 
tions. There is a splendid demand for Jersey cattle and milk, and economists tell us that 
this demand = continue. This means that Jersey breeders and dairymen will greatly bene- 
by the new expansion in dairying in the South. 

hy not start now to share in the prosperity which 


gn 
en 


follows the Jersey cow? 
The number of purebred Jer- 
scys registered in 1927 in- 
creased 15% over 1926, show- 


ing the strong demand for 


Write now for free booklets on Jerseys and dairying. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


segenecesesacea 
eeneeeness 








purebreds. 324 West 23d Street, Dept. I, New York 











Box 98, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
BABY CHICKS mae tin Tage be 
livery Guaranteed; prepaid. 0 100 


5 50) 
$6.50 $12.00 $538.09 


Tancred Strain White Leghorns. 

Isarred Rocks and Reds ... - 7.50 14.00 68.090 

Mixed for Broilers ....... --- 5.50 10.50 50.0) 

All chicks are hatched from heavy laying, free range 
flocks. Order from this ad. Immediate shipment. 


Ww. A. TODD. AULANDER, N. 





100 5 10%? 

Ferris Strain W. Leghorns $12 $57.50 $11 

3rown Leghorns ........ #2 57.50 tii? 

Barred Rocks BE See 14 67.50 130 

Rhode Island Reds ..... (4 67.50 130 

¢ Black Mimorcas ......... 14 67.50 130 
UE *, Baeee 9 42.10 8 





JUNIAYTA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA 





FREE CHICKS—Healthy, 
Free catalog and special 
service order direct from this ad. 
ity chix, barg 
B. Rox, rig ta 

Hy. mix m 
Knoxville. Hatehery. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


lusty, Tenn. Accredited chix 
Free Chicks offer. For quick 

C.o.d. if desired. Qual- 
ain prices. Wh., Br., Bf., Leg., Anc., $13 
Orps., $15. Wyan., Wh. Rox, $16 
ix $10 Absolutely square dealing 
Box A, Knoxville, Tenn. 











nUNSRESS COCKERELS, 

r WHITE LEGHORN ‘potters. 
Hens, out ~ stock with egg contest records up to 314 
eggs. Hatehing eggs, etc. Shipped ec.o.d. and guaran- 
teed. Get our special price yer and 28th yes 
catalog before you os. GEORGE B. FER 


30 Union, Send Rapids, Michigan. 





Ovesuseuceeeanees 





I 


as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 


A JO by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


TPIT SPPPEEIPIREEIrilicrereriiriiiriiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii 





Oil facts for farmers 


This page from airplane history settles the 
question: “What oil is the QUALITY oil?” 


Your tractor engine operates under load con- 
ditions very similar to the airplane engine. 
Both engines operate under heavy load con- 
dition for hours at a time. Both run most of 
the time with throttle wide open, using 75% 
or more of their power. 

Mobiloil’s success in airplanes is duplicated 
by its success in farm tractors, trucks and 
automobiles. 

In every section of the country you will 


find shrewd farmers who look beyond the 
purchase price when they buy oil. With 
Mobiloil in their tractors they frequently save 
10% to 50% on oil consumption. They save 
on gasoline consumption. They get rid of 
frequent overheating. 

They find repair and replacement costs are 
substantially lowered. You can get these 
benefits, too, from Mbobiloil — the world’s 
Quality oil. 
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EVERY one of these recent 
flights was made with 
MOBILOIL 


1. 1924—-Round-the- World ;U.S. Army Fliers(U.S.A.). 


- 1924—Dawn-to-Dusk across United States; Lieut. 
Maughan (U.S.A.). 


-1926—To the North Pole; Commander Byrd 
(U.S.A.). 


-1926—New York to Buenos Aires; Duggan, 
Olivero and Campanelli (Argentina). 

- 1926—Round Europe; Capt. Stanovsky (Czecho- 
Slovakia). 


. 1926—Over the Andes; Lieut. Doolittle (U.S.A. 
and Chile). 


- 1926—Over the Andes; Lieut. Cuddihy (U.S.A. 
and Chile). 


. 1926—Tour of the U. S. A. in Byrd North Pole 
Plane; Pilot Bennett (U.S.A.). 


— —{— a 
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9. 1927—Winter flight over Canada; 1st Pursuit 
Group of U. S. Air Service (U.S.A.). 


10. —1927—Paris to Madagascar; Major Dagnaux 
(France). 


11.1927—Around Union of South Africa; Major 
Miller (British). 


12. 1927—San Diego to New York; Col. Lindbergh 
(U.S.A.). 


13. 1927—New YorktoParis; Col. Lindbergh (U.S.A.). 


Mobiloil 


The World’s Quality Oil 


14.1927—Around Australia; Capt. C. Kingsfo 
Smith and C. P. T. Ulm (British). a 


15. 1927—San Francisco te Honolulu; U. S. 
Fliers (U.S.A.). 


16. 1927—Around U.S. A.; Col. Lindbergh (U.S. ). 
17. 1927—Around Japan; Japanese Flier (Japan). 
18. 1927—Prague to Tokio; Col. Skala (Cze ho” 

Slovakia). 4 


19. 1927—San Francisco to Honolulu; Art ocbd 
(U.S.A.). 4 


20. 1927—New York to Spokane; Charles Mi vel 
(U.S.A.). a 


21. 1927—Washington, D. C., to Mexico City 
Central America; Col. Lindbergh (U.S.A.). 


NOTE: Mobiloil “B” and “BB” of the s@ 
uniform quality as used on these flights is reco® 
mended for the lubrication of tractors, and is av@ 
able at all Mobiloil dealers’. 


New York, Chicago, ‘Philadelphia, Boston, ‘Buffalo, “Detroit, St. 40m 


VAC UUM O IL C O MPAN ¥ Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas (ity, “Da 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





